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CHAPTER    I. 

"  An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own." — Kuiff  Richard  II. 

"The  regiment  will  parade  at  six  a.m.  to-morrow; 
coffee  will  be  issued  to  the  men  before  falling^  in. 
Those  who  are  on  the  sick  list,  or  foot-sore,  will 
be  left  under  command  of  Lieutenant  A.  Douglas, 
who  will  take  chars^e  of  the  tents  and  bacro-age 
until  the  return  of  the  regiment,"  reads  Charlie 
Grant  from  the  order-book. 

"  That  sounds  like  business,"  says  Ronald, 
looking  over  his  shoulder ;  "  I  wonder  if  they'll 
stand  ? " 

"  Who  knows  ?  They  seem  confident  enough, 
from  the  way  they  have  been  sending  their  round 
shot  over  here  since  we  came.     As  a  rule   they 
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don't,  I  believe,  but  after  Wyndham's  affair  they 
may  like  to  try ;  I  hope  they  will." 

Next  morning,  while  they  are  waiting  for 
orders,  Sir  Colin  dashes  up  suddenly,  and,  in  a 
few  fervent  words,  greets  his  old  comrades  as  is 
his  wont. 

"Highlanders,  I'm  devilish  glad  to  see  you; 
wish  you  had  been  here  sooner.  There  they  are," 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  lines, 
where  they  could  be  seen  in  very  fair  formation. 
"I'm  much  mistaken  if  you  don't  have  more 
marching  than  fighting  to-day  ;  but  if  they  do 
wait  for  you  I  think  they  won't  like  your  cold 
steel  or  hot  blood,"  he  says,  with  grim  humour. 

As  he  rides  away,  the  men,  standing  at  ease, 
criticise  him  with  the  loving  freedom  of  old 
campaigners  who  have  followed  him  to  victory. 

"  'Deed,  Donal,  but  he's  no  different ;  he  was 
aye  best  pleased  when  there  was  a  chaunce  o' 
burnin'  powther." 

"  Ye  may  weel  say  that,  Angus ;  thae  cheils 
wud  need  a  lang  spune  to  sup  wi  ower  deil  whan 
it's  i'  the  lift." 
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"  Fat  for  no  ? "  says  an  Aberdonian,  whose 
proverbial  pawkiness  belies  the  steady  valour  he 
has  proved  too  often  to  be  questioned.  "  Tat's 
pread  an'  mate  to  him ;  an'  tat's  fat  has  made 
him  fat  he  is.  For  ta  likes  o'  me,"  he  adds,  with 
unconscious  pathos,  "  it's  cauld  lead,  and  tat's  no 
het  parritch." 

"  Diaoul  ! "  mutters  a  fiery  Cameron  on  his 
left ;  "  is  tat  no  guid  eneugh  for  a  Gordon  ?  " 

But  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  have  not 
lieen  in  the  Crimea,  so  the  prospect  of  a  fight  is 
no  new  thing  to  them  ;  and,  as  they  cast  loose 
some  cartridges,  and  put  them  in  their  sporrans 
to  be  handy  for  quick  firing  at  close  quarters, 
there  runs  a  gleam  of  suppressed  fire  in  their 
eyes  which  tells  the  few  outsiders  who  are  watch- 
ing that  the  Wyndham  fiasco  of  a  few  days  back 
will  not  go  "unavenged  if  they  get  the  chance. 

At  last  comes  the  welcome  order  to  advance. 
Moving  quickly,  as  the  Highlanders  do  when 
once  under  way,  the  enemy  apparently  are  for 
a  moment  taken  by  surprise  ;  but  presently,  as 
if  awakening  from  their  stupor,  they  open  fire. 
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At  first  the  range  is  indifferent,  but  they  have 
been  too  well  taught  to  continue  many  such 
mistakes,  and  soon  a  round  shot  hits  the  mark 
with  that  dull  sound  which  tells  its  tale  to  the 
initiated.  Another  and  another  come  with  like 
effect,  and  then  the  batteries  open  fully  ;  but  the 
Highlanders  only  close  their  ranks,  and  press  on 
Avithout  a  touch  of  trigger. 

"  This  is  getting  hot.  Grant,"  says  the  Major 
on  the  left ;  "  look  out,  by  Jove,  or  it'll  have 
you  ! "  he  exclaims  the  instant  after,  as  a  round 
shot,  ricochetting  in  front,  comes  straight  at 
Charlie  ;  but,  ere  he  moves,  his  devoted  clansman 
does,  and  springing  forward,  Duncan  Grant 
saves  his  foster-brother's  life  at  the  expense  of 
his  own. 

Tor  an  instant  only  may  Charlie  halt  and 
clasp  him  in  his  arms,  as  he  satisfies  himself  that 
he  is  indeed  beyond  all  hope. 

"  God  help  poor  Hamish  ! "  is  all  he  can  say, 
as  he  reverently  lays  down  all  that  is  left  of  the 
old  man's  faithful  son,  and  looks  at  the  remain- 
ing brother,  who,  with  the  stoicism  and  fidelity 
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of  liis  race,  says  in  Gaelic  :  "  There's  another  for 
Amat,  my  chieftain,  who  will  gladly  do  the  same 
when  the  hour  comes." 

Still  the  regiment  advances  without  replying 
to  the  enemy,  whose  fire  gets  hotter,  and  men 
drop  thickly. 

"  By  Jove !  there's  the  Chief  down  now," ' 
mutters  Charlie,  as  the  Colonel,  riding  some 
little  distance  in  front  as  calmly  as  if  on  parade, 
falls  heavily  with  his  horse.  But  his  bugler, 
quickly  running  to  his  help,  pulls  him  from 
under,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  all  he  springs  to 
his  feet  and  is  found  to  be  unhurt. 

Bruised  and  shaken,  he  continues  on  foot  to 
lead  his  men,  until  his  command  rings  out  clear 
and  resonant  as  a  trumpet-note  :  "  Prepare  to 
charge  I     Charge  !  " 

With  a  cheer,  which,  by  its  sudden,  fierce, 
and  startling  change  from  the  appalling  silence 
which  they  had  hitherto  maintained,  must  strike 
the  enemy  with  a  foreknowledge  of  their  doom, 
the  Highlanders  fling  themselves  on  the  en- 
trenchments and  bayonet  every  man  who  stands 
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to  receive  them ;  but  the  mass,  lightly  clad  and 
fleet  of  foot,  having  delivered  one  parting  volley, 
are  already  in  full  retreat,  and  now  become  an 
easy  mark  for  the  well-directed  musketry  which 
is  poured  into  them  with  bitter  precision. 

"  There  go  the  Ninth !  "  says  the  Colonel, 
standing  behind  Ronald  Elliot's  company  in  the 
centre,  as  that  splendid  body  of  horsemen  dashes 
to  the  front,  sweeps  across  the  plain,  squadron 
after  squadron,  in  all  the  imposing  strength  of  its 
perfect  discipline  and  equipment,  and  disappears 
in  its  own  dust,  and  full  pursuit,  which  the 
infantry  are  ordered  to  support.  "  God  help 
those  flying  Pandies  now ;  they'll  pay  some 
instalments  of  the  bloody  debt  they  owe." 

"  Halloa  !  what's  that  ?  "  cries  Ian,  as  suddenly 
a  great  gap  appears  in  the  rear  squadron  in 
front  of  them.  "  No  gun  was  fired,  and  yet  at 
least  three  men  and  horses  have  been  wiped  out 
as  if  they  had  sunk  through  the  earth." 

As  they  pass  the  spot  they  see  the  cause — a 
deserted  well  has  engulfed  them  all. 

For  many  a  weary  mile  the  rebels  are  pursued. 
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— Peel's  sailors  handling  their  big  guns  like  toys, 
— hunger,  thirst,  and  weariness  alike  forgotten  by 
horse  and  foot  in  the  bitter  wish  to  strike  home 
and  smite  them  utterly ;  but,  leaving  guns, 
baggage,  and  equipment  behind  them,  they  at 
last  shake  off  the  more  heavily-weighted  soldiers, 
who  gladly  hear  at  length  the  sound  to  halt. 

"  I  cannot  say  I'm  sorry,"  says  the  Weasel,  as 
he  sinks  down  on  a  heap  of  kunkah  by  the  road- 
side, and  makes  a  raid  on  his  havresack  before 
they  march  back.  "  What  beggars  those  are  to 
run !  I  fancy  they  have  been  studying  Shak- 
speare  instead  of  their  Articles  of  War,  and  follow 
Falstaff's  theory  of  fighting ;  but  really  I  am 
quite  tired  of  the  perpetual  motion  we  have 
enjoyed  since  leaving  Allahabad.  All  last  night 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  doing  someone  a  gross  injustice 
by  venturing  to  sleep." 

"  Rather  hard  on  you  that,  my  boy,"  says  the 
Colonel  kindly,  lighting  a  cigar,  while  they  wait 
their  turn  to  move  off.  "  Your  well-earned  rest 
should  have  been  free  of  the  penalty  payable 
for  many  present  enjoyments ;  for  if  we  could 
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but  see  it,  there  is  generally  a  death's-liead  lurk- 
ing; somewhere  among-st  them." 

"  I  thought  it  was  rather  near  you  this  morn- 
ing, sir,  when  you  and  the  poor  old  grey  went 
down  together,"  says  Charlie,  joining  the  group. 

"  AVithout  a  thought  of  promotion  ? "  laughs 
the  Chief,  who,  his  thirty  years'  service  notwith- 
standing, looks  as  fresh  as  many  of  his  youngsters 
and  is  about  as  guileless,  believing  those  beloiv 
him  will  take  the  ladder  as  it  comes,  without 
impatient  longings. 

Marching  back,  Charlie  tells  him  of  his  colour- 
sergeant's  death. 

"  He  shall  live  on  the  muster-roll  as  long  as 
there  is  one,"  says  the  Chief  huskily ;  and,  next 
morning:,  when  the  last  tributes  of  honour  are 
paid  to  the  noble  dead,  there  is  not  one,  down  to 
the  youngest  drummer,  who  does  not  almost 
envy  Duncan  Grant,  to  whose  name  henceforth 
the  answer  is,  "  Died  for  his  Captain  on  the  field 
of  battle." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Come,  bring  forth  the  prisoners." — Ratcliff. 

"  Chaelie,"  says  Ian,  going  into  his  tent  a  few- 
days  later,  "  we  are  off  to  Bitlioor  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  say  the  Nana  has  thrown  clown  the 
wells  there  an  immense  lot  of  plate,  jewellery, 
and  treasure  w^hich  the  prize  agents  are  clamour- 
ing for,  and  the  Head-quarter  Staff  expect  great 
things  from  getting  hold  of  the  correspondence 
he  is  said  to  have  left  behind.  As  you  are  on 
the  advanced  guard,  you'll  have  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  style  of  his  epistles." 

"  Not  much  good  to  me,  I  fancy.  I  can  say 
'  jaldi  Jao,'  '  ham  lea  dol  ct  cetera,  without  being 
misunderstood  perhaps ;  but  as  for  learning  to 
read  their  hieroglyphics  backwards  I  fear  life  is 
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too  sliort ;  at  least,"  says  Charlie,  with  the  deepest 
of  sighs,  which  makes  Ian  smile  as  he  guesses 
the  cause,  "for  one  who  prefers  the  sight  of  a 
bunch  of  heather  and  all  it  implies  to  a  pucJca 
kotee,  a  compound,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  on 
*  India's  coral  strand '." 

"  Home-sick,  old  fellow  ?  "  asks  Ian,  laughing  ; 
for  though  he  knows  of  the  long-standing  ten- 
dresse  for  Clarice,  he  has  not  become  aware  of 
the  full  extent  to  which  events  had  developed 
themselves  in  the  last  few  days  at  Amat. 

''  Well,  no — hardly  that,"  replies  Charlie,  who 
having  been  so  long  silent  on  the  subject  of  his 
engagement  finds  a  little  difficulty  in  alluding  to 
it.  "  But  I  confess  I  am  not  in  love  with  what 
I  have  seen  of  India  and  the  work  we  have  to  do 
in  it.  There  is  something  brutalizing  in  this 
constant  slaying,  with  so  little  danger  to  oneself ; 
without  a  spark  of  the  feeling  which  made  ns 
welcome  those  truces  in  the  Crimea,  when  one 
was  glad  to  exchange  a  few  pleasant  words  and  a 
weed  with  a  fellow  who  might  have  his  sword  in 
your  heart  half-an-hour  after." 
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"  It's  very  true  ;  but  there  are  several  causes. 
These  natives  value  their  lives  so  little  that  we, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  put  them  on  a  far  lower 
level  than  our  own.  And  we  must  remember 
that  there  are  many  here  amongst  our  people 
who  have  lost  friends,  perhaps  wives  or  sisters,  in 
a  way  it  don't  do  to  think  of." 

Long  before  daybreak  next  morning  a  troop  of 
Horse  Artillery,  a  squadron  of  Lancers,  and  the 
Light  Company  of  the  Highlanders,  march  as 
the  advanced  guard  on  Bithoor.  There  is  little 
expectation  of  a  fight,  but  there  is  a  hope  that 
some  of  the  Nana's  emissaries  may  be  caught. 

"  You  will  surround  the  place  with  your  men, 
Captain  Grant,  and  at  once,  yourself,  make  for 
the  room  marked  on  this  plan,"  says  the  Staff- 
officer,  handing  him  one  before  they  move  off. 
"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  his  flight  the 
Nana  left  some  papers  which  may  be  useful,  as 
well  as  all  the  stuff  we  know  he  put  down  the 
wells,"  he  adds  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Old  '  Bashi  Bazouk'  looks  as  if  he  wouldn't 
mind    doing    a    bit    of    looting    himself,"   says 
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Macplierson   to    Colin   Mackenzie,    as    he    rides 
away. 

"  Would  that  we  might  for  once  I  "  is  the  pious 
ejaculation ;  "  but,  alas  !  my  friend,  all  has  to  be 
given  up  to  the  prize  agents.  And  I  wouldn't 
mind  taking  short  odds  that,  like  the  liquidation 
of  a  valuable  estate,  the  result  will  not  be  in 
favour  of  those  who  ought  to  get  the  lion's  share. 
The  jackals,  vultures,  and  other  foul  creatures, 
somehow  always  manage  to  pick  the  bones  clean 
while  he  sleeps,"  rather  bitterly  says  poor  Colin, 
whose  family  have  not  long  been  wiped  out  of 
their  ancestral  home  by  the  not  unusual  result 
of  confiding  simplicity  meeting  unscrupulous 
rapacity  in  its  agents. 

"  Too  true,  old  chap  !  "  sympathetically  answers 
Lachlan,  his  brother  sub.  "  It's  a  mysterious 
thing,  very,  how  more  than  adhesive  property 
becomes  after  it  leaves  its  original  owner  from  a 
deficiency  of  the  very  same  quality  I  " 

Forcing  the  pace,  Bithoor  is  reached  in 
the  early  morning ;  and,  the  approaches  being 
secured  by  the  cavalry,  Charlie  disposes  his  men 
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SO  as  to  prevent  any  escape  from  the  Nana's 
kotee. 

Followed  by  half-a-dozen  picked  men,  he  makes 
for  the  rooms  pointed  out  to  him,  and  finds  there 
much  that  was  expected,  but  the  birds  them- 
selves are  flown,  leaving  the  nest  so  warm 
though  that  they  must  have  had  warning  but 
just  in  time. 

Among  the  documents  of  an  official  character, 
according  to  the  Interpreter  who  accompanied 
Charlie,  are  a  number  of  notes  of  a  most  warm 
and  compromising  nature,  addressed  by  silly 
English  women  of  position  to  "  Azmullah  Khan." 

"  Surely  I  kuow  the  name  ? "  says  Charlie,  as 
he  glances  at  the  proofs  of  the  adventurer's  bonnes 
fortunes  and  then  destroys  them,  with  a  due 
regard  for  the  happiness  of  more  than  one  well- 
regulated  family. 

"  Possibly,"  answers  Tomkins.  "  "We  know  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  was 
allowed  a  free  pass,  and  went  all  over  your 
camps." 

"  That's  it !  "  says  Charlie,  as  he  remembers  a 
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slim  young  Eastern  wandering  about  with  an 
inquisitive  air  and  full  of  questions. 

"  Yes  ;  there's  no  doubt,"  observes  the  Inter- 
preter after  he  has  perused  several  of  the  more 
important  papers.  "  Here  is  ample  proof  that  he 
used  the  influence  he  so  skilfully  obtained  in 
London  to  ascertain  all  your  weak  points  in  the 
Crimea,  and  reported  them  regularly  to  his  master, 
the  Nana,  evidently  in  communication  with 
Kussia,  who  was  trying  to  stir  up  a  fire  in  your 
rear  here  ;  for  she  does  not  seem  to  have  liked  the 
10th  Hussars  and  12th  Lancers  being  sent  from 
this  to  the  Crimea. 

"  By  Jove !  It's  well  the  mutiny  did  not 
spring  upon  us  then,  when  your  hands  were  full 
enough,  as  I  see  was  intended." 

"  It  would,  in  all  probability,  but  for  Louis 
Napoleon's  hurry  to  make-  peace,"  says  Charlie, 
who,  like  most  English  soldiers  in  1856,  felt  that 
only  then  was  the  army  in  a  fit  state  to  go 
through  a  campaign,  and  was  proportionately 
disgusted  at  the  curtain  falling  on  the  last 
unsatisfactory  scene  of  tbat   drama,  when  there 
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was  every  prospect  of  the  Eedan  being  obliterated 
in  the  crowning  victory  which  would  assuredly 
have  followed  a  prolongation  of  the  war  in  the 
Crimea.  "  So  perhaps  we  may  thank  him  now 
for  that,  though  we  certainly  did  not  at  the 
moment.     But  who  is  AzmuUah  ?  " 

"  A  creature  of  the  Nana.  I  believe  he  was 
only  a  kidmutgar,  with  an  exceedingly  handsome 
face,  an  oily  tongue,  and  a  lithe  figure,  which 
have  evidently  fetched  some  grandes  dames  of  the 
great  world.  Conceive  their  horror  at  hearing 
that  their  amours  with  a  black  footman  were 
known  by  *  common  soldiers  ! '  "  says  the  Inter- 
preter, who  was  a  bit  of  a  roturier. 

"Come,  come  ;  we  must  have  none  of  that," 
says  Charlie,  a  little  sternly.  "  The  scoundrel  had 
his  success,  and,  as  such  a  fellow  would,  has  kept 
the  records  thereof ;  but,  as  far  as  names  go,  they 
must  now  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Remember 
that,  please." 

In  the  course  of  the  day  pumps  are  rigged  up, 
and,  the  wells  being  laid  dry,  for  once  treasure 
is  found  as  expected. 
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"  This  looks  well,"  says  the  Weasel,  rubbing 
his  hands  as  many  things  come  up  and  are  dis- 
played. "  Soldiering  may  at  last  become  popular, 
because  profitable,  in  England  if  this  goes  on. 
Conceive  M^hat  a  rush  of  intelligent,  broken-down 
rascals  and  gentlemen  of  every  degree  there  will 
be  to  take  the  Queen's  shilling  when  they  read 
that  they  can  have  a  free  kit,  such  as  this,"  look- 
ing at  his  fighting-jacket,  "  and  a  passage  to  a 
land  where  '  wellings '  may  be  substituted  for 
'  diggings,'  with  the  certainty  that  a  paternal 
government  will  take  care  of  your  proper  share 
for  you  until  death  or  the  union  renders  you 
quite  callous  to  any  such  baubles  as  gold,  silver, 
diamonds,  emeralds  and  pearls ;  which,  as  you 
observe,  now  pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand  in 
perfect  confidence  in  our  honour." 

"  What  constituency  do  you  propose  inflicting 
with  a  rechauffe  of  this  rubbish,  young  un  ?  "  says 
Ian,  rather  gruffly. 

"That  depends,"  replies  the  Weasel.  "The 
great  thing  is  to  get  all  the  rank,  honours,  and 
rewards  that  a  discerning  public  can  sway  the 
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attentive  powers  to  bestow  upon  you  ;  and  then, 
secure  in  the  belief  that  you  can  get  no  more  in 
that  way,  from  your  Cave  in  the  House  make  things 
so  generally  unpleasant  to  those  in  office  that  you 
shall  find  yourself  elevated  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance, in  your  own  eyes  at  all  events." 

"  The  young  cynic  !  The  commissariat  bull 
must  have  been  harder  than  ever  yesterday," 
says  Elliot,  joining  the  group  while  the  men 
haul  up  the  loot  from  the  well.  "  But  I  am 
happy  to  tell  you  that  we  have  another  stretch 
before  us  which  will  cure  any  amount  of  dys- 
pepsia. Orders  are  coming  out  at  once  for  us  to 
outmarch  a  large  force  of  Pandies  who  are  trying 
to  get  across  the  Ganges  at  Serai  Ghat  with  a  lot 
of  guns ;  and  we  must  do  it." 

"  Oh  dear  !  "  groans  the  Weasel,  melodramatic- 
ally, "  why  was  I  not  a  horse-soldier  ?  Look  at 
those  Ninth !  They  know  how  to  campaign  in 
comfort.  This  morning,  Colin  told  me,  when 
our  fellows  went  up  to  their  parade,  every 
trooper  was  swaggering  about  with  a  cheroot  in 
his  mouth,  while  a  syce  held  his  horse.     When 
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they  saw  our  men  form  up  they  threw  their 
weeds  away  and  mounted,  but  not  before  they 
broached  a  cask  of  ale  to  assuage  the  thirst  of 
our  fellows,  only  regretting  it  wasn't  whiskey  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  there  are  worse  places  to  soldier  in," 
says  Tan,  as  he  takes  a  cheroot  from  his  bearer. 
"  A  cousin  of  mine  who  was  in  the  thick  of  it  at 
'  Meanee '  was  asked  what  they  did  when  that  very 
near  thing  was  over.  '  Called  for  a  peg  and  a 
weed,'  he  said,  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  '  Eag.' 
And  I  believe  he  got  them  too.  These  servants 
rather  like  being  shot  at,  I  fancy." 

"  It's  all  '  Kismet,'  "  answers  the  Weasel.  "  I 
wish  they  would  spare  me  some  of  it." 

By  six  o'clock  next  morning  the  rebels  are 
surprised  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  river,  and 
leave  some  thirty  guns  behind  them,  so  that  even 
the  Weasel,  as  he  displays  a  handsome  raw  on 
each  heel,  cannot  grumble.  "  But,"  he  says,  "  I 
have  had  enough  of  this  kind  of  glory.  It's 
cheap,  and  perforce  nasty.  They're  always 
running  away,  and  so  am  I.  Look  at  me  I  " 
pushing  his  hand  under  his  dirk-belt ;  "  I  shall 
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soon  rattle  in  my  shell  like  an  immature  cob-nut. 
Let  us  to  our  Capua  for  Christmas  at  all  events." 
"  So  you  shall,  my  lad,"  says  a  crisp,  cheery 
voice  as  a  kindly  hand  is  laid  on  his  shoulder. 
"  I  am  sending  you  to  Futtehgurgh,  but  you 
must  get  me  some  more  guns  first." 

"  Many  thanks,  Sir  Colin/'  replies  the  un- 
abashed Weasel.  "  It's  only  a  question  of  new 
heels  for  me !  These  fellows  show  us  many  a 
clean  pair;  but  I  fear  they  wouldn't  fit  if  I 
caught  them." 

"Ah,  sir,"  remarks  the  General  somewhat 
gravely,  "  you  don't  know  '  these  fellows '  yet. 
When  you  least  expect  it  you'll  find  them  turn 
round  and  rend  you  like  one  of  their  own 
tigers  after  you  think  he's  done  for.  But  you 
are  looking  pulled  down,  my  boy  I  Come  at 
seven  to-night,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can  fill  up 
that  belt  of  yours.  Perhaps  '  Mac  '  too  can  find 
a  new  skin  for  your  heels  ;  "  and,  amid  the  aflPec- 
tionately  respectful  salutes  of  those  who  have 
followed  him  to  the  death  in  more  than  one 
campaign,  the  kindly  old  soldier,  who  never  tires 
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of  winning  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  leads  by 
similar  acts  of  thoughtfulness,  passes  on. 

"  Ah  !  If  he  had  been  in  chief  command  on 
the  eighth  of  September,  '  the  Eedan '  would 
have  a  different  sound  in  many  ears,"  says  Ian, 
who  had  dined  with  him  the  night  before  that 
unnecessary  failure,  and  knew  how  he  would 
have  carried  the  place  by  assault. 

Once  again  are  the  Highlanders,  together  with 
some  guns  and  Punjaub  cavalry,  in  pursuit  of  a 
body  of  rebels,  formidable  in  numbers  only,  who 
are  keeping  alive  a  spirit  of  disaffection  in  a 
neighbouring  district. 

It  is  the  same  old  story.  Forced  marches, 
a  feeble  stand,  and  a  cavalry  pursuit.  But  in 
this  case  there  is  the  unusual  occurrence  of  a 
capture  of  prisoners.  A  number,  finding  them- 
selves surrounded,  throw  down  their  arms,  and 
are  driven  in  by  the  Sowars  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Civil  Power,  a  representative  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  flying  column. 

Charlie  has  the  bad  luck  to  command  the 
guard  at  the  Kotwali  next  morning,  when  the 
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prisoners  are  brought  up  for  adjudication.  They 
are  marched  under  his  escort  to  the  bungalow 
where  the  Judge  has  passed  the  night.  Coming 
out  of  his  bath-room  partially  dressed,  he  seats 
himself  in  the  verandah  and  completes  his 
toilette,  while,  reading  from  a  list  held  for  him 
by  a  native  official,  he  calls  out,  "  Ahmed  Khan." 

Instantly  from  among  the  prisoners  steps 
forward  a  slightly-built,  soldier-like  man,  who 
salutes. 

"You  belonged  to  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
stationed  at  Meerut.  You  mutinied.  You 
killed  your  officers.  You  were  caught  yesterday 
with  arms  in  your  hands,  fighting  in  violation 
of  your  oath  ? " 

"  Yes,  Sahib." 

"You  die.  You  will  hang  from  that  tree," 
says  the  magistrate,  pointing  to  a  huge  banyan, 
in  the  shade  of  which  stands  the  company  of 
Highlanders,  their  prisoners,  and  a  small  native 
audience,  "  before  the  earth  is  one  hour  older." 

The  trooper  salutes  again,  turns  about  and 
falls  in  again  without  the  slightest  evidence  of 
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emotion.  The  next  man  is  called,  and  is  as 
summarily  disposed  of  while  the  representative 
of  Justice  fastens  his  collar.  Ere  the  hour  has 
half  expired  eighty-three  men  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  death.  In  the  mean  time  an  elephant 
and  its  mahout  have  arrived  from  the  com- 
missariat lines,  and  eighty- three  yards  of  stout 
cord  have  been  distributed  among  the  con- 
demned. Beginning  with  Ahmed  Khan,  they 
die  with  a  calm  fortitude  which  the  Highlanders, 
who  drove  them  like  sheep  the  day  before,  can- 
not but  admire,  while  they  wonder  why  they  did 
not  sell  their  lives  dearly  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  since  they  can  now  resign  themselves 
to  their  fate  with  such  heroic  indifference. 

As  each  man's  name  is  called  he  steps  lightly 
on  to  the  back  of  the  kneeling  elephant,  which, 
rising,  moves  a  few  paces  to  a  convenient  branch. 
The  Sepoy,  or  Sowar,  then  makes  a  running 
noose,  puts  his  head  into  it,  ties  the  other  end 
of  the  cord  to  the  branch,  gives  a  signal  to  the 
mahout,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  too  is  struggling 
out  of  this  world's  pains  and  horrors. 
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The  last  man  is  already  on  the  elephant,  and 
just  going  to  swing  himself  into  eternity,  when 
some  one  in  the  increasing  crowd  asks  if  he  may 
smoke  one  pipe  with  him  before  he  sees  him  no 
more.     He  is  his  brother. 

Leave  is  given.  He  slides  off  the  elephant, 
smokes  a  few  whiffs,  eats  a  sweetmeat  or  two, 
drinks  some  water,  and,  with  greater  equanimity 
than  any  one  of  his  guards  possess  at  the 
moment,  in  a  few  minutes  he  completes  the  tale 
of  eighty-three  men  hanging  on  that  fatal  tree. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more." 

King  Henry  V. 

"What's  the  Weasel  up  to  now,  I  wonder?" 
says  Ronald  to  Ian,  as  they  walk  through  the 
camp  at  Futtehgurgh,  where,  as  the  General  had 
promised,  a  large  force  spend  their  Christmas, 
while  serious  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
Lucknow  are  matured. 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  say ;  he  looks  from  here 
a  sort  of  cross  between  a  Highland  costermonger, 
if  there  could  be  such  a  creature,  and  a  dis- 
reputable French  cook.     Let  us  see." 

The  Weasel,  attended  by  a  submissive  khan- 
samah,  who  understands  not  a  word  he  says,  is 
clothed  as  to  his  lower  person  in  kilt  and  hose  ; 
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above  are  a  long  white  shirt  to  protect  his  jacket 
and  sporran,  and  a  white  puggeree  to  keep  from 
his  head  the  still  powerful  rays  of  the  evening 
sun.  The  bewildered  -  looking  domestic  hands 
him  orange  after  orange  from  a  huge  pile  which 
lies  in  a  basket  at  their  feet. 

Armed  with  his  dirk,  he  seems  to  be  cutting 
furiously  at  the  balls  of  fruit  as  they  are  put  on 
a  bench  beside  him. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  my  Captains,"  hails  the  Weasel  as 
they  come  near.  "  Here  is  a  perversion  through 
necessity  of  much  talent !  You  wonder  ?  Have 
you  not  been  nearly  poisoned  by  the  bazaar  filth 
which  they  call  butter  ?  Well,  here  I  am  about 
to  make  the  excellent  substitute,  as  the  adver- 
tisement has  it,  which  old  '  Squinny '  at  Sandhurst 
used  to  provide  us  with  at  a  merely  nominal 
price." 

"  That's  good ;  but  are  you  sure  you  know 
how  to  make  it  ?     I  mean  palatable." 

"  Why  not  ?  Here  are  the  oranges,  already 
in  process  of  being  sliced  ;  there  are  the  sugar, 
water,  pot,  and  fire  ;  what  more  is  wanted  ?  " 
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''  It  seems  to  me,  Weasel,"  laughs  Ronald, 
tasting  the  fruit,  "that  you  have  had  all  your 
outlay  of  trouble  and  rupees  for  nothing.  You 
are  like  the  foreigner  who  took  carefully  away 
the  receipt  for  making  a  plum -pudding,  but 
forgot,  with  awful  results,  to  learn  that  the 
ingredients  must  be  tied  up  in  a  cloth  before 
being  boiled.     Your  oranges  are  not  bitter." 

"  True,  my  friend,  but  here,"  drawing  from 
another  basket  a  supply  of  lemons,  and  what 
looks  like  a  shad,  "  is  the  antidote  to  the 
sweetness  of  the  only  available  ones." 

"  The  boy  is  right,  I  believe.  Well,  make 
enough  to  kill  us  all  if  it  should  turn  out 
poison,"  says  Ian,  as  they  leave  him  on  their 
walk  to  look  at  the  scene  of  the  terrible  slaughter 
of  hapless  fugitives  in  the  boats.  The  fire- 
stricken,  ruined  bungalows, — the  sad  inscriptions 
here  and  there  on  the  paperless  walls, — the 
bullet-marks  ! — in  strange  corners  some  fragment 
of  a  lady's  wardrobe — an  infant's  shoe — all  speak 
in  burning  language  to  the  two  young  men,  as 
they  wander  by  the  river's  bank  and  gaze  on  the 
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flowing   stream    so   placid    and    so    silent,    the 
witness  of  such  cruel  deeds. 

As  the  setting  sun  sheds  its  glowing  rays  over 
the  wide  and  peaceful  landscape,  it  is  hard  to 
realize,  as  they  stand,  the  types  of  manly  vigour 
and  of  England's  might  now  so  nigh  at  hand, 
that  some  of  her  noblest  sons  and  fairest 
daughters  have  here  sought  in  vain  to  escape 
from  the  scum  of  an  Indian  cantonment. 

It  is  not  a  sight  to  look  at  without  the  stirring 
of  feelings  which  make  their  hearts  grow  fierce 
for  the  moment,  and  bode  ill  for  the  reckoning 
of  those  who  may  have  to  account  in  their 
own  persons  for  the  horrors  of  which  so  many 
testimonies  cry  out  with  terribly  convincing 
voices. 

Turning  back  to  camp,  they  are  silent  with 
conflicting  thoughts,  as  the  beauty  of  an  Eastern 
sunset  comes  upon  them  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  wrecked  homes  they  wander  through, 
and  the  touching  evidences  of  a  bygone  ruined 
happiness. 

The   white    syringa   hedge,    the   brilliant   red 
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geranium,  the  purple  clematis,  the  fragrant 
orange-trees  now  a  tangled  and  uncared-for 
growth  of  sweet  odours  and  bright  colours,  all 
speak  of  the  evenings  when,  the  daily  labour 
being  ended,  the  hard- worked  official  or  the 
weary  soldier  would  linger  with  those  so  dear  to 
him,  and,  little  thinking  of  the  coming  whirl- 
wind, build  castles  in  the  air  all  beginning  and 
ending  in  the  sweet  word  'home.' 

"  We  shall  have  tough  work  at  Lucknow,  they 
say,  Paul ;  but  it  will  be  a  relief  if  they  fight  like 
men.  Horrible  as  these  things  must  have  been, 
I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  incessant  killing 
of  these  unhappy  wretches.  Demons  as  some 
certainly  were,  they  are  not  all  so,  unless  there 
is  a  greater  diff'erence  through,  colour  simply 
than  I  believe  in." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Ian.  But  it's  a  difficult 
question.  As  it  is.  Lord  Canning  is  assailed 
furiously  by  panic-stricken  fools  who  have  been, 
or  are,  in  but  little  danger.  And  Sir  Colin  has 
an  unpleasant  soubriquet  attached  to  him  be- 
cause  he  does  not  choose  to   throw  away  more 
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lives  than  he  can  help,  and  prefers  killing  time 
to  men.  If  there  had  been  a  weak  Governor- 
General  or  Commander-in-Chief  during  the  last 
few  months  the  good  people  who  congregate  at 
Exeter  Hall  might  well  have  talked." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  when  it's  over,  Paul."  Alas  ! 
poor  Ian. 

February  is  coming  to  a  close  when  the  troops 
selected  for  the  siege  begin  to  concentrate  be- 
tween the  Alum  Bagh,  which  still  remains  in  our 
hands,  and  the  Dilkooshah. 

Many  and  impatient  are  the  criticisms  hurled 
at  the  Commander-in-Chief  by  the  press  and  the 
civil  element ;  and  "  kubberdar "  is  the  least 
offensive  of  the  epithets  applied  to  one  who  has 
devoted  a  gallant  lifetime  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  Once  before  the  place  though,  no  time 
is  lost,  and  if  the  natives  think  that  delay  means 
want  of  resolution  they  are  very  soon  undeceived. 
No  sooner  has  the  besieging  force  taken  up  its 
position  than  batteries  are  erected  and  disposi- 
tions made  for  the  attack,  which  is  to  be  of  a 
mixed  character.     Scieutific  approaches,  after  the 
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manner  which  delights  the  sapper's  soul  are 
abandoned  in  favour  of  coups  de  main,  coupled 
with  a  nice  selection  of  the  points  and  modes  of 
assault. 

"  Look  ! "  cries  Ian,  the  evening  of  their 
arrival,  as  they  stroll  up  to  the  Dilkooshah  to  see 
what  is  going  on.  "  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing more  perfect  than  the  cool  way  the  53rd 
skirmishers  are  driving  those  fellows  towards  the 
Martiniere  ? " 

"Ah,  that's  good,"  replies  Charlie,  who  loves 
soldiering  and  fighting  for  their  own  sakes. 
"  Yet  those  Pandies  have  been  taught  their  work 
well.  They  know  how  to  take  cover  and  make 
our  people  pay  dearly  enough  for  the  ground 
they  are  gaining.  It's  a  pretty  fight,"  scanning 
the  country  which  lies  below  them  as  they  look 
from  the  building  towards  the  Goomtee.  "  Those 
gardens  make  just  the  place  for  that  kind  of 
work.  See  that  fine  fellow  in  a  white  tunic  who 
commands  the  rebels.  He  must  have  a  charmed 
life  !  I  have  seen  more  than  one  of  the  redcoats 
take  a  shot  at  him,  but  his  wits  are  as  keen  as  if 
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he  were  at  Aldersliot,  and  lie  does  not  lose  a 
yard  unnecessarily.  Ah  !  that  was  a  clever 
thought ! "  he  continues,  as  the  native  com- 
mander withdraws  his  men  suddenly  through  a 
tope  of  trees  by  a  wave  of  his  sword,  and  leaves 
a  small  number  behind  a  flanking  mud  wall  to 
cover  their  retreat. 

"  By  Jove !  yes,"  ejaculates  Ian  heartily. 
"  That  last  volley  has  made  some  of  our  people 
bite  more  than  their  cartridges ;  and,"  his  eyes 
kindle  as  he  hitches  up  his  belt,  "if  the  fellows 
inside  are  all  of  that  stuff  we  shall  have  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  one-sided  game  it  has 
hitherto  been,  for  us  at  all  events." 

The  next  morning  Ian  finds  himself  on  piquet, 
and  soon  a  gun,  firing  from  Bank's  bungalow, 
becomes  particularly  obnoxious.  The  man  who 
lays  it  evidently  knows  his  work  and  the  range 
to  an  inch,  for  the  first  round  shot  comes  hurt- 
ling through  the  air  just  over  their  heads,  and 
the  next  leaves  a  gap  among  the  men.  Unwilling 
to  retire,  yet  in  the  absence  of  entrenching  tools 
unable  to  get  cover  without  doing  so,  it  is  not 
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until  he  has  two  more  casualties  that  Tan  feels 
bound  to  fall  back  a  little,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done  at  first  but  for  his  rather  stiff-necked  ideas 
of  staying  where  he  is  posted. 

When  the  relieving  company  arrives  the  fol- 
lowing day  from  another  regiment,  Ian  feels 
bound  to  move  his  men  up  to  the  old  ground, 
and  explain  to  the  rather  supercilious  commander 
of  it  the  daDger  of  his  position. 

Putting  his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  glancing  at 
lan's  undecorated  breast  (he  had  omitted  to  put 
his  medals  on),  he  says  wdth  a  sarcastic  air,  "  I 
have  been  in  the  Crimea ;  I  know  all  about  this 
sort  of  thing.  The  Firsty-first  don't  bob  at  a 
round  shot." 

"Very  good,"  replies  Ian,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
drawing  himself  up  to  the  utmost.  "  Here 
comes  one,"  as  he  sees  the  venomous  gun  flash 
once  more  from  its  embrasure.  "  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  still  more  for  the  men,"  who  are  drawn  up 
in  rear,  and  watch  their  officers.  A  few  seconds 
of  suspense  such  as  suffice  for  the  retrospect  of  a 
good  deal  of  a  man's  life,  and  Ian,  who  keeps 
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his  eyes  fixed  in  front  of  him,  sees  the  shot  strike 
the  ground  and  ricochet  some  fifty  yards  before 
them. 

Determined  at  any  cost  to  see  the  swaggerer 
out,  he  looks  sternly  at  it  coming  straight  at 
them,  and  mutters  to  himself,  "  Who's  to  have 
it  ? "  The  next  instant  there  is  a  crash  beside 
him,  and,  turning  to  help,  he  sees  the  boastful 
warrior  rising  rather  sheepishly  from  the  ground, 
on  which  he  had  flung  himself  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  looking  deprecatingly  at  the  stal- 
wart erect  figure  above  him. 

"  All  right,  my  man  ? "  asks  Ian,  with  a  good- 
natured  though  somewhat  contemptuous  laugh. 
"  I  know  it's  rather  trying  at  times.  I  was  in  the 
Crimea  too,  but  the  Euskies  had  not  many 
better  gunners  than  that  fellow  ;  and,  if  you'll 
take  my  advice  now,  I  would  move  the  men 
back,  as  I  was  obliged  to  do,  or  you  will  give  a 
step  a  deal  quicker  than  you  may  care  for."  So, 
wishing  him  luck,  he  marches  ofi". 

A  few  days  later,  and  towards  evening,  it  is 
the  turn  of  the   Highlanders  to  be  the  actors, 
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while  others,  looking  down  from  the  top  of  the 
Dilkooshah,  adjust  their  glasses  as  if  for  a 
spectacle. 

To  a  brave  man,  who  has  looked  Death  closely 
in  the  face  and  seen  how  repulsive  he  can  be, 
there  is  something  in  seeing  others  preparing  for 
mortal  combat  which  is  infinitely  more  trying  to 
him  than  when  he  is  himself  going  to  join  it. 
When  those  who  are  instantly  to  be  exposed  to 
all  that  is  known  to  soldiers  in  an  assault  stand 
before  him,  with  the  calmness  of  men  who  are 
prepared  to  die,  the  fascination  in  watching  their 
demeanour  intensifies  till  it  becomes  almost  pain- 
ful as  he  counts  the  seconds  that  remain  between 
them  and  the  simal  to  rush  on  to  what  must  be 

o 

death  for  many,  though  victory  and  honour  for 
the  survivors. 

As  the  Highlanders  stand  cool  and  steady  as 
their  native  rocks  in  their  war  -  like  dress, 
their  resolute  faces,  their  manly  bearing,  and 
calm,  self-reliant  attitudes  tell  the  General  all  he 
needs  to  know.  The  thing  is  already  done,  but 
the  cost  is  not  yet  counted ;  and,  old  soldier  as  he 
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is,  he  cannot  help  something  which  sounds  very 
much  like  a  sob  when  he  thinks  what  gaps  there 
must  be  quickly  in  those  splendid  living  walls. 

Turning  sharply  to  the  Colonel,  and  pulling 
out  his  glass,  he  says,  "  You  may  let  them  go, 
and  God  be  with  you." 

To  the  Grenadiers  belong  the  honour  of  the 
lead;  and  Ian  with  a  few  quick  words  of  com- 
mand has  his  company  out,  extended,  and 
advancing  from  their  shelter  ere  the  enemy  sees 
the  movement.  But  the  garrison  is  not  asleep, 
and  almost  immediately  opens  a  tremendous  fire 
on  the  skirmishers,  who  dash  on  without  a  halt 
to  reply  to  it.  Quickly  supported  in  open  order 
by  the  remainder  of  the  regiment,  they  close 
resolutely  on  the  batteries  so  rapidly  that  the 
loss  is  not  so  heavy  as  might  be  expected ;  and, 
ere  the  defenders  have  well  realized  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  attack,  the  first  line  of  defence  at 
the  Martiniere  is  won. 

"  That's  well  done  I "  says  Sir  Colin  quietly, 
as  he  watches  them  earnestly  through  his  glasses, 
"  Send    two  more  regiments    at   the  double   in 
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support,    and     let     the     Highlanders     advance 
again." 

"  Forward  ! "  cheers  their  Colonel,  when  he  sees 
the  reinforcements  coming  on,  and  they  dash 
across  the  open  space  to  the  earth- works  by 
Banks'  bungalow.  Again  their  speed  of  foot 
and  open  ranks  serve  them  well,  and,  clambering 
across  the  ill-revetted  ditches,  they  pour  over, 
through,  and  into  the  parapets,  embrasures,  and 
batteries,  spiking  the  guns,  bayonetting  the 
defenders,  and  carrying  all  before  them,  till  they 
say  if  daylight  would  but  serve  a  little  longer 
the  heaviest  of  the  work  is  done.  Not  so  Sir 
Colin,  whose  information  is  perfect.  Calling 
up  the  reserves,  which  have  been  kept  w^ell 
in  hand,  the  important  advantages  so  quickly 
gained  are  made  good,  and  preparations  are  begun 
for  the  renewal  of  the  advance  in  the  morning. 

The  Colonel  realizes  once  more  the  hackneyed 
saying  which  shows  the  necessity  of  eggs  for  the 
omelette  ;  but  it's  with  a  sore  heart  that  he  hears 
the  names  of  those  who  head  the  heavy  list. 

"  Poor  Baillie  is    gone  ;  Douglas  was  shot  as 
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we  entered  the  Martiniere ;  Forbes,  I  fear,  will 
never  ride  again  ;  and  the  Grenadiers  will  need 
two  new  subalterns,"  says  the  Chief  to  Charlie, 
whose  company  being  in  rear  has  suffered  less 
than  the  others,  as  they  eat  some  food  together 
before  taking  such  rest  as  they  can  snatch,  while 
expecting  every  minute  a  counter-attack  from  the 
garrison,  whose  excited  and  tumultuous  cries  are 
heard  all  night. 

"  Yes,  sir.  It  was  sharp  work  while  it  lasted. 
Gordon  was  cut  down  as  he  jumped  into  the 
battery  on  our  left,  I  heard." 

"  So  I  believe  ;  but  if  he  had  not  troubled  his 
head  with  those  spikes  which  they  issued  before 
we  went  in  he  would  probably  have  saved  him- 
self. They  could  hardly  have  thought  we  were 
going  to  leave  guns  we  had  once  taken  ! "  says 
the  Colonel  a  little  bitterly ;  for  he  wanted 
to  push  further  on  and  take  easily  with  a  rush 
what,  if  prepared  with  yet  more  time  for  defence, 
may  cost  many  lives. 

The  enemy,  remembering  the  line  of  advance 
taken  by  Sir  Colin  in  his  relief  of  the  Eesidency, 
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have  fortified  tlie  whole  of  its  approaches  in  such 
a  way  that  to  repeat  it  would  entail  enormous 
loss. 

He  therefore  adopts  the  obvious  expedient 
of  turning  the  flanks  of  the  defences  ;  and,  by  a 
free  use  at  close  quarters  of  the  big  guns  which 
Peel's  Naval  Brigade  handles  like  field-pieces, 
the  new  attack  progresses  rapidly. 

Thus  Lucknow  quickly  falls  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost,  considering  the  extent  of  the  place, 
the  natural  strength  of  many  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  numbers  who  defended  it. 

For  several  days  there  is  a  good  deal  of  street 
fighting  and  hand  to  hand  work,  amidst  which 
more  than  one  disappeared  for  ever. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  these,  Colonel  ?  "  says 
the  Weasel,  who,  with  others,  had  been  put  down 
as  '  missing '  for  some  hours,  coming  in  one  night 
with  several  of  his  men  all  covered  with  dust, 
but  carrying  under  each  arm  what  looks  at  a 
distance  rather  like  Wilton's  oyster-barrels. 

"  Where  on  earth  have  you  been,  sir  ? "  asks 
the  Chief  rather  angrily,  since  he   had   been   a 
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good  deal  put  out  by  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  tlie  boy,  who,  like  most  '  pickles,'  is  a  general 
favourite. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you,  Colonel ;  but  when  we 
advanced  this  morning,  these  men  and  I  lost 
touch  of  our  company,  and  before  we  knew  where 
we  were  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  the 
enemy.  I  thought  it  was  all  up  until  I  saw  a 
narrow  door- way  in  a  large  building  which  looked 
strangely  deserted.  We  bolted  in  there,  and 
remained  quiet  for  a  time,  until  I  got  uneasy  at 
the  stillness  of  the  place." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  seen  him  then ! " 
mutters  Simon  Fraser. 

"  I  began,  therefore,  to  look  about,  and  pre- 
sently we  found  first  one  and  then  another  sau- 
cisson  laid.  The  place  was  evidently  mined,  so 
I  cut  the  unpleasant-looking  things,  and  took 
care  to  leave  none  of  the  powder  about.  Then 
it  struck  me  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this, 
as  they  could  hardly  have  made  such  prepara- 
tions for  my  exclusive  benefit,  so  I  poked  about 
until  I  came  across  a  quantity  of  these  barrels, 
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whicli  I  took  at  first  for  powder ;  but  carefully 
shaking  one  of  them  T  heard  a  rattle,  which  is 
suggestive  of  something  more  pleasant ;  and,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  we  got  away  all  right 
with  these  things.  I  suppose  the  Pandies  knew 
it  was  a  dangerous  place,  and  gave  it  a  wide  berth. 
But  I  confess  that  having  carried  these  so  far  I 
am  very  anxious  to  open  them.  May  I,  Colonel  ? " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  are  sure  they  are  not  ex- 
plosive." 

Prizing  the  tops  carefully  off  with  their  dirks, 
the  astonished  group  see  jewels  of  every  kind 
stowed  away  in  these  strange  cases,  which  have 
evidently  been  used  as  a  means  of  concealment ; 
and,  '  from  information  received '  afterwards,  it 
appears  that  the  plan  was  to  blow  down  the 
building,  and  thus  cover  up  the  treasure  con- 
cealed in  the  barrels. 

As  the  Weasel  plunges  his  hand  into  one  of 
them,  and  plays  with  the  gems,  which  remind 
the  beholders  of  a  phase  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights,' 
his  face  assumes  a  sad  aspect  to  which  it  is  a 
great  stranger. 
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^'  What's  the  matter,  Fletcher  1  Are  you 
wounded  ? "  says  the  kindly  Chief. 

"  No,  sir,  only  here,"  pointing  to  the  bar- 
rels. "  You  know  the  order — '  Everything  to 
the  prize  agent,  on  honour,' "  and  he  groans 
horribly. 

"  Come,  cheer  up,"  says  the  Interpreter.  "  I 
know  something  of  the  value  of  Indian  jewellery. 
Why,  this  tiger  alone,"  taking  up  a  huge  thing  in 
pure  gold,  the  eyes  represented  by  rubies,  the 
stripes  by  emeralds,  and  the  claws  by  diamonds, 
"  cannot  be  worth  less  than  a  lakh  of  rupees ; 
and  as  for  these  pearls,"  taking  them  up  by 
handsful,  "  why  they  are  worth  crores.  It 
would  be  a  safe  thing  to  offer  any  captain  a  cool 
thousand  for  his  share  of  prize  money." 

"  I  wish  it  was  at  Cox's,"  says  poor  Ronald, 
quietly. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  think  our 
truant  has  frightened  us  to  such  purpose,"  says 
the  Colonel.  "  Take  them,  Fletcher,  to  the  pay- 
master's box  at  the  quarter-guard,  and  in  the 
morning  we'll    send   them   to   the   prize   agent. 
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Perhaps  you  can  show  your  mine  of  wealth  to- 
morrow when  we  advance  ? " 

"  Gladly,  sir ;  I  have  taken  careful  bearings, 
though  not  a  tithe  of  what  there  is  left." 

But,  sharp  as  the  Weasel  is,  he  cannot;  for 
during  the  night  there  are  several  heavy  explo- 
sions, and  doubtless  one  of  them  carried  out 
the  design  he  had  only  partially  frustrated,  though 
with  little  benefit  to  the  prize-winners,  for  the 
total  amount  distributed  to  the  captains  was  not 
a  tenth  of  the  sum  named  by  the  Interpreter. 

Does  not  Kirwee  tell  the  same  story  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  this  news  is  bad  news." — Gloster. 

While  the  seething  native  elements  of  the  re- 
captured city  are  settling  down  into  something 
nearer  a  normal  state  of  order,  strong  posts  are 
formed  in  commanding  parts,  and  it  falls  to 
Charlie's  lot  one  day  to  find  himself  at  the 
Residency. 

Listening  to  the  good-natured  staff-officer — 
himself  one  who  bore  a  distinguished  part,  and 
having  guided  them  to  the  place,  lingers  for  a 
few  minutes  to  act  as  cicerone,  and  tell  them 
many  interesting  details  of  all  that  relates  to 
one  of  the  most  memorable  defences  on  record — 
they  learn  more  fully  how  little  the  heroism  dis- 
played in  such  continued  and  varied  phases  was 
confined  to  profession,  nationality,  or  sex. 
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Every  man  was  a  soldier  for  the  time ;  nay, 
every  woman  had  to  snatch  up  and  use  a  weapon. 
No  distinction  of  colour  or  race  affected  the 
valorous  devotion  to  the  flag  under  which  they 
fought.  Germans,  French,  English,  Sikhs,  or 
Bengalese,  each  and  all  maintained  the  struggle 
with  gallant  as  generous  rivalry,  until  at  length 
the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  their  tio^erish 
assailants  were  tauo^ht  that  nothinoj  but  anni- 
hilation  would  yield  to  them  their  coveted  prey. 

Accustomed  only  to  war  with  its  glittering 
pomp  and  circumstance,  the  young  soldiers 
wonder  as  they  look  at  the  weak  defences,  and 
think  how  long  and  gallantly  they  were  held. 
Deprived  of  rest,  food,  safety,  the  heroic  women 
weakened  not  their  defenders. 

"  That  was  a  hot  corner,"  says  their  guide, 
pointing  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  "  It  was  commanded 
by  the  house  over  there,  and  it  was  almost 
certainly  fatal  to  expose  yourself  by  day  to  the 
fire  of  a  man  armed  with  a  rifle ; — he  was  a 
deadly  shot,  and  laid  himself  out  to  pick  off  the 
unwary,  until    one  day  he  met  his  match    in  a 
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young    fellow   whose    self-devotion    saved    any- 
further  casualties  from  him  at  all  events. 

"  Telling  no  one  of  his  plan,  the  lad  carefully 
loaded  a  heavy  double-barrelled  rifle,  and,  carry- 
ing it  easily  over  his  arm,  he  walked  leisurely 
across  towards  the  Post  Office.  Keeping  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  spot  whence  so  many  fatal  shots  had 
come,  the  instant  he  saw  a  movement  he  dropped 
on  his  knee  and  fired  at  the  fellow  who  had  been 
watching  him.  But,  at  first,  the  nigger  had  been 
too  quick,  and  sent  his  ball  too  truly  home. 
Feeling  himself  mortally  hit,  the  boy  pulled 
himself  together  as  he  lay,  and,  waiting  for  the 
expected  chance,  gave  the  fellow  his  other  barrel 
full  in  the  face  as  he  looked  out  in  triumph  on 
his  last  victim. 

"  Going  my  rounds  that  night  I  found  him 
groaning  there,  and  brought  him  in,  but  it  was 
too  late,  except  to  hear  the  story  as  I  have 
told  it." 

"  It's  terrible  to  think,"  says  Charlie  with  a 
shudder,  as  he  pictures  Amy  living  in  such  a 
state   of  things,   "  of  all  that  the    women  must 
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have  gone  tlirougli.  Did  you  happen  to  know  a 
cousin  of  mine — Mrs.  Gardenne — the  wife  of  a 
man  on  Sir  Henry's  staff '? " 

''  Yes,  indeed  I  She  was  beyond  question  one 
of  the  pluckiest  and  cheeriest  of  the  many  brave 
ladies  who  endured  without  a  thought  of  self 
what  men  alone  should  face  and  find  it  hard 
enough.  She  was  one  of  the  first,  having  no 
children,  to  volunteer  to  cook  for,  and  then  to 
nurse,  the  sick  and  wounded.  I  don't  know  what 
we  should  have  done  without  her." 

And  as  he  speaks  there  comes  into  the  eyes  of 
the  bronzed  and  bearded  soldier  something  closely 
allied  to  a  very  tender  expression. 

"  No  wonder  that  she  looked  so  awfully  pulled 
down  when  I  met  her  at  Cawnpore,"  says  Charlie, 
with  a  swelling  heart,  as  he  gazes  at  the  eloquent 
ruins  and  thinks  of  the  horrors  she  must  have 
gone  through. 

Returning  to  their  temporary  quarters  they 
find  the  over-due  mail  has  come  in. 

Few  men  under  such  circumstances  can  wait 
long  or  patiently  for  the  happiness  Charlie  pro- 
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mises  himself  in  reading  the  far- travelled  mes- 
sages ;  but,  as  he  turns  over  the  budget  with 
feverish  impatience,  he  sees  none  of  Clarice's 
handwritinor. 

o 

It  seems  an  age  since  she  wrote  to  him,  and  in 
truth  several  mails  have  come  in  without  brinsina 
a  word  from  her.  At  each  disappointment  he  has 
tried  to  comfort  himself  by  loyally  conceiving 
every  possible  reason  for  her  silence,  but  now, 
when  he  has  been  looking  for  an  answer  to  his 
letter  written  the  day  after  the  action  at  Cawn- 
pore,  this  persistent  silence  staggers  him. 

In  the  hope  that  he  may  glean  some  consolation 
from  his  mother's  epistle  he  tears  it  open  with 
anxious  haste.     It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Champ  Royal,  30th  January. 

"  My  darling  Son, 

"This  morning  brought  me  your  precious 
letter  written  the  day  after  your  rescue  from  a 
cruel  death  by  the  magnificent  devotion  of  poor 
Duncan.  I  am  writing  to  his  unhappy  father  to 
try  and  soften  the  blow,  though  I  have  a  hope 
from  what  your  father  tells  me  that  he  will  not 
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be  quite  unprepared  for  it.  I  confess  I  was  not, 
for — you  will  not  laugh  at  your  silly  mother  ? — 
during  the  night  when  I  was  so  ill  before  you  left, 
I  saw  every  detail  of  the  catastrophe  as  you  have 
related  it !  I  was  so  impressed  that  I  told  it  to 
the  doctor,  who  wrote  it  down  at  the  time  and 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  confirm  it.  It  is  indeed 
more  than  strange,  but  it  strengthens  me,  weak 
as  I  am,  in  the  happy  faith  that  we  shall  see  your 
dear  face  home  again  when  this  miserable  state  of 
things  is  over.  1  cannot  dwell  though  on  this, 
or  I  shall  break  down,  for  I  am  not  very  strong 
yet. 

"  We  have  had  a  great  shock  about  Clarice, 
whose  illness  following  her  accident  with  '  Alma ' 
frightened  us  all  very  much.  Archie  was  here, 
and  proved  invaluable.  He  really  was  most  un- 
selfish in  giving  up  other  visits  to  stay  on  here  ; 
but,  of  course,  she  has  written  all  details  herself, 
so  I  will  not  inflict  you  with  a  repetition  of  them. 

"  We  may  stay  in  these  parts  until  the  end  of 
next  month,  and  then  go  to  town  for  the  season. 
It  seems  strange  to  make  plans  for  enjoyment 
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when  you  are  exposed  to  so  much,  yet  if  we 
allow  ourselves  to  thiiik  of  possibilities  tranquillity 
becomes  indeed  impossible. 

"  How  singular  it  sounds  to  hear  of  your  meet- 
ing Amy  out  there,  and  of  her  having  gone 
through  so  much.  I  wonder  if  she  is  still  the 
rather  harebrained  girl  she  used  to  be. 

"  Eila  Trevor  comes  here  frequently.  She  is  no 
longer  the  bright,  winsome  creature  she  was,  and 
seems  to  have  lost  much  of  her  gaiety  of  spirits. 
Lord  Victor  paid  her  a  good  deal  of  attention 
when  he  was  downi  for  Christmas,  but  I  do  not 
think  she  sorrows  for  him.  That  very  nice  lad 
Ralph  Mostyn  was  desperately  smitten  by  her, 
poor  boy  !  Though  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
pity  him  either.  A  ten dr esse  at  his  age  for  such 
a  dear  woman  as  Eila  cannot  but  be  good  for 
him. 

"  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  rather  think  she  was 
much  impressed  by  your  friend  Ronald  Elliot. 
Is  he  a  trifler  % 

"  Unhappiness  as  often  sj^rings  from  misunder- 
standing as  misconduct.     How  little  have  I  to 
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reproach  you  with,  my  dear  boy !     Your  father 

is  writing,  so  our  shortcomings  by  the  last  few 

mails  will  be  atoned  for.     I   will  leave  him  to 

give  you  any  news,  and  I  remain,  as  ever,  your 

devoted 

Mother." 

Lord  Amat's  is  characteristically  brief,  and 
contains  nothing  that  his  mother  has  not  said; 
each,  as  is  often  the  case,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  what  the  writer  omits  has  been  already  told  ; 
and  Charlie,  feeling  he  knows  too  much  and  yet 
not  all,  throws  down  his  correspondence  with  a 
groan.  His  far  from  pleasant  reverie  is  broken 
by  Eonald's  cheery  voice,  "  Got  your  letters,  I 
am  glad  to  see."  The  next  instant,  seeing  by 
Charlie's  unusual  manner  that  something  is  not 
right,  he  adds  sympathetically,  "  Nothing  wrong, 
old  fellow  ?  " 

"  No,  only  they  speak  of  Clarice — I  mean 
Miss  Beauchamp  —  having  had  a  baddish  fall 
with  a  horse  I  gave  her.  You  remember  'Alma.' 
I  fear  he  hurt  her  more  than  they  like  to  say." 

"  I  don't  think  there  can  be  much  harm  done," 
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says  Konald,  anxious  to  remove  what  lie  thinks 
has  put  him  out,  "  for  my  brother  Gilbert  writes 
that  some  of  the  Fusiliers  had  been  staying 
at  Champ  Royal,  where  they  had  no  end  of  a 
good  time.  There  was  a  fancy  ball  at  Knebstowe, 
where  Archie  Campbell  led  the  cotillion  with 
Miss  Beauchamp,  who  appears  to  have  com- 
pletely flattened  him.  And  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  he  had  the  luck  to  be  with  her  when 
she  fell ;  but  she  could  not  have  been  much  the 
worse,  as  she  rode  home  all  right.  Master  Archie 
seems  to  have  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity, 
for  he  stayed  on  after  the  others  left,  was  never 
away  from  '  the  Beauchamp's  '  side,  and  they  now 
say  he  is  the  coming  lord  of  Champ  Royal, 
which  would  suit  his  pocket  down  to  the 
ground." 

While  Ronald  rattles  on  without  a  pause,  and 
thinking  no  evil,  Charlie's  fiice  is  not  pleasant 
to  look  at.  With  a  great  gulp  he  seems  to  get 
rid  of  something,  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  to 
the  intense  astonishment  of  his  friend  who  had 
never  seen  him  so  beside  himself,  he  cries  out, 
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"  Good  heavens  !  It  cannot  be  !  It's  impossible  ! 
No  ;  not  if  fifty  Campbells  try  will  they  make 
me  believe  it  1  Ah,  I  forgot,  Paul,"  he  says, 
with  a  wintry  smile  passing  over  his  excited 
features,  and  calming  down  as  he  sees  Ronald's 
face  of  bewilderment.  "  You  didn't  know.  For 
years  she  and  I  have  been  like  brother  and  sister  ; 
then — at  least  on  my  side — the  affection  ripened 
with  its  growth,  and  when  we  went  up  to  Amat 
last  autumn  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  learn 
my  fate.  My  tumlDle  overboard  perhaps  helped 
me.  I  asked  for  all  she  could  give  me,  and  she 
answered,  Yes.  You  will  understand,  then,  that 
what  you  say  is  not  very  pleasing." 

"  No  wonder  !  Forgive  me  !  I  had  an  idea, 
of  course,  that  you  were  smitten  in  that  quarter, 
but  I  did  not  imagine  it  had  gone  so  far,  or  I 
certainly  would  not  have  given  you  my  brother's 
gossip.  You  know  how  men  talk  about  nothing, 
and  Master  Archie  has  a  way  with  him  which 
would  make  an  outsider  think  what  might  be 
very  far  fi'om  the  truth.  He's  the  sort  that's 
dangerous  in  more  ways  than  one.     Poor  Falcon, 
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wlio  is  as  jealous  as  a  monkey,  all  but  called  him 
out  the  other  day  because  he  found  him  bowing 
very  low  over  his  wife  as  he  gave  her  a  flower 
in  the  conservatory  at  Hawleigb.  Hard  on  him, 
perhaps !  You,  for  example,  might  give  her  a 
dozen  in  any  attitude  you  like  without  any  risk 
of  an  invitation  to  Ostend." 

"  Thanks,"  says  Charlie,  who,  as  Ronald  in- 
tended, has  recovered  himself  during  the  parable. 
"  Of  course  it's  all  right,  and  I  was  a  fool  to  let 
myself  be  x^nt  out,  but  I  can't  bear  to  hear  her 
name  coupled  with  his.  It's  rather  an  old  sore, 
our  rivaky  in  many  things,  this  above  any. 
Still  I  may  aff"ord  to  laugh  at  what,  after  all,  is 
as  improbable  as  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible." 

"  You  are  very  fortunate  to  have  such  faith, 
and  good  reasoa  for  it,"  replies  Ronald,  with  a 
sigh  that  reminds  the  other  of  what  his  mother 
said. 

"  By-the-bye,  Paul,  there  was  something  which 
may  interest  you  in  one  of  these,"  picking  up 
his  mother's  letter  and  readino^.  "  Ah,  here  it  is. 
She   is  anxious  to   know  if  you  are   '  a  trifler,' 
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and  hints  that  Eila  Trevor  is  very  triste  !  Come 
it's  my  turn  to  hear  a  confession,  old  fellow  ! "  he 
adds  in  a  kindly  tone,  as  Konald  colours  and 
turna  away  in  silence. 

"  I  can  only  say  just  now  that  I  never  met 
with  anyone  I  liked  as  I  do  Miss  Trevor,"  he 
answers  after  a  pause,  while  his  heart  beats 
quickly  to  hear  of  her  and  her  evident  interest 
in  him.  "  But  God  alone  knows  when,  if  ever, 
I  can  be  more  explicit  even  to  her." 

"  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way  1  You  know 
that  there  is  nothing  in  my  power  that  1  would 
not  do  most  gladly  to  smoothe  any  difficulties 
for  YOU." 

"  No  ;  not  yet,  Charlie.  I  said  to  Ei — ,  to 
Miss  Trevor  before  we  left  Amat  that  I  ventured 
to  hope  I  might  find  she  had  not  forgotten  me  if 
I  were  fortunate  enough  to  return.  I  could  not 
say  more  then;  I, cannot  now.  The  time  may 
come  when  I  can  tell  her — you — everything. 
But,  when  ?  Oh  !  God  alone  knows,  and  time 
only  can  show." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Ay,  ay,  so  strives  the  woodcock  witli  the  gm"— Clifford. 

When  .Clarice  got  home  to  Champ  Royal  that 
afternoon  she  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit, 
which  her  imprisonment  in  the  moist  ditch  did 
not  render  surprising,  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
prudently  sent  her  at  once  to  bed.  When  the 
Doctor  arrived  he  found  on  examination  that  her 
left  collar-bone  was  broken,  and  that,  highly 
strung  as  her  nerves  had  been,  there  was  now 
a  reaction  which  required  much  careful  treat- 
ment. 

In  a  few  days  a  low  fever  developed  itself  and 
quickly  prostrated  her  to  an  alarming  extent, 
until  at  length  her  life  was  in  the  utmost 
danger.     But  a  sound   constitution  and  careful 
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nursing  are  powerful  allies  to  a  skilful  physician, 
and  slie  rallied  quickly. 

With  returning  strength  came  an  increasing- 
sense  of  the  embarrassment  which  Archie  Camp- 
bell had  managed  to  create. 

"  Eila,  dear,  you  know  how  hard  it  is  to  snub 
some  people,"  she  says  one  evening  when  she  is 
getting  better,  and  they  are  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  a  convalescent's  first  tete-d-itte  in  her  own 
charming  room.  "  He  is  one  of  those  one  meets 
so  often  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  him 
distantly;  besides,  he  is  one  of  Charlie's  relations 
and  I  rather  like  him,  for  he  is  very  clever  and 
amusing.  I  did  not  think  there  could  be  any 
complications  until  that  terrible  time  in  the 
ditch,  when  he  burst  into  absurd  rhapsodies 
ov^er  me,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  rebuke  him 
then.  In  fact,  as  we  rode  home  I  forgot  all 
about  that ;  and  I  fear  in  trying  to  show  him  I 
was  not  ungrateful  I  gave  him  to  understand  far 
more  than  I  had  any  intention  of;  for  when  we 
got  in  he  sprang  to  my  side,  and,  as  he  lifted  me 
out   of   my  saddle,    whispered    some   passionate 
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words  which  made  me  feel  I  have  either  been 
untrue  to  Charlie  or  given  him  encouragement 
of  which  I  had  neither  intention  nor  conception;" 
and,  covering  her  burning  face  with  her  hands, 
she  bursts  into  floods  of  hysterical  tears. 

"Don't  vex  yourself,  darling,"  says  Eila, 
stroking  her  lovely  golden  head  as  it  lies  buried 
in  the  soft  pillows  of  her  couch — remembering 
Archie's  reputation  for  compromising  women, 
and  that  he  has  certainly  led  poor  Clarice  some 
little  distance  on  a  path  which  does  not  look  as 
if  it  will  end  where  \iqx  fiance  will  find  comfort— 
"  Colonel  Campbell  has  a  knack  of  making 
situations  which  are  not  always  easy  to  escape 
from  ;  but  an  honest  statement  of  facts  generally 
brushes  away  the  meshes  which  a  schemer  tries 
to  w^eave.  If  I  were  you  I  would  write  to 
Captain  Grant  a  full  account  of  the  ball  at 
Knebstowe  " — Clarice  winces  a  little  as  she  thinks 
of  that  supper-table  in  the  conservatory  and  the 
cotillion — "and  of  your  fall.  Tell  him  everything, 
so  that  however  garbled  a  statement  may  reach 
him — we  all  know  how  quickly  unpleasant  things 
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travel,  how  greatly  tliey  are  magnified  and 
distorted — he  will  be  able  to  see  the  truth.  I 
am  bound  to  say,  dear,  you  were  not  quite  as 
wise  as  you  generally  are  to  let  a  man  like 
Colonel  Campbell  monopolize  you  so  much  as  he 
did  that  night,  and  during  his  visit  here.  It 
was  pleasant,  doubtless,  for  he  is  certainly  as 
agreeable  as  he  is  good-looking.  Of  course  I 
know  you  meant  nothing  serious.  But  does  he  ? 
Do  others,  whose  tongues  will  wag  ?  It  was 
thoughtless,  darling,  and  I  fear  you  must  pay  for 
it  by  being  perfectly  frank  with  your  Charlie,  or 
you  may  find  a  difficulty  when  you  least  expect 
it.  You  understand,  dearest,  don't  you  ?  "  says 
Eila  a  little  nervously,  as  Clarice  maintains 
silence  after  this  somewhat  long  and  wholesome 
homily. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  she  replies,  sighing  heavily  as 
she  looks  up  into  the  face  wistfully  bent  over 
her.  "  I  am  sure  you  would  not  willingly  pain 
me  as  you  have  done  by  what  you  have  just  said, 
so  it  shows  me,  what  I  have  felt  myself,  how 
stupidly  I  have  behaved.    I  see  I  shall  have  to  do 
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what  you  suggest ;  but  it  will  be  very  painful 
to  write  so  to  one  who  believes  in  me  as  Charlie 
does." 

"The  very  reason,  dearest,  why  you  should 
allow  no  possibility  of  anything  false  disturbing 
his  faith.  Be  frank,  and  he  will  see  at  once  that 
if  Colonel  Campbell  has  entertained  hopes  it  has 
been  without  your  acquiescence  in  any  way. 
Tell  me,  has  he  any  idea  of  your  engagement  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know.  Of  course  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing to  him  on  the  subject,  but  he  would 
probably  hear  it  from  his  mother  or  sisters." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  says  Eila,  who  has  her  own 
reasons  for  thinking  that  they  might  be  silent  on 
what  she  believes  to  be  a  far  from  pleasant  topic 
with  Lady  Alice  or  Julia.  "  But  you  are  not 
likely  to  see  much  of  him  until  you  go  to  town, 
and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  take  care  that  he 
does  know  very  clearly  that  Captain  Grant  has 
the  sole  right  to  monopolize  your  thoughts.  May 
I  ?" 

"  You  know,"  replies  poor  Clarice,  whose 
strength  is  not  very  great  yet,  "  that    I  would 
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give  very  much  to  prevent  anything  like  a  mis- 
understanding on  such  a  subject.  Instinctively 
I  shrank  from  him  when  he  came  here  at  Christ- 
mas ;  but,  before  I  could  analyze  what  seemed  to 
be  a  dread  of  him,  his  manner  changed,  and,  as  a 
simply  amusing  companion,  I  found  nothing  in 
him  to  warn  me  of  the  compromising  position 
which  I  now  see  too  late.  I  will  certainly  write 
to  Charlie,  as  you  suggest,  and  confess  my  faults;" 
and  she  looks  so  sweetly  penitent  in  her  tearful 
beauty  that  if  he  could  only  see  her  now  he 
might  save  much  of  the  sorrow  that  is  before 
them.  "  But  when  I  think  of  the  ages  it  will 
take  to  reach  him  I  feel  as  if  all  the  warmth  of 
my  love  must  have  died  out  of  my  words  by  the 
time  they  are  read." 

"  Never  fear,  dearest.  If  he  has  done  you  an 
injustice  through  a  false  tale  having  reached  him, 
he  will  forgive  infinitely  greater  faults  than  you 
have  to  reproach  yourself  with.  But  you  must 
be  more  careful ;  Colonel  Campbell  is  not  a  man 
to  trifle  with.  He  has  set  his  heart  on  winning 
you,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.     He  is  poor  and 
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needy,  comparatively,  and  the  reversion  of  all 
that  will  be  yours  is  no  slight  addition  to  the 
temptation !  It's  best,  they  say,  to  use  the  knife 
boldly  in  an  operation.  I  think  his  family  act 
upon  that  belief ;  and  if  you  and  Captain  Grant 
can  be  separated,  two  of  them  at  least  will  be 
more  than  content." 
''  Eila  !  " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  clear  enough  to  me  at  least,  as  it 
has  been  for  some  time,  that  Lady  Alice  means 
Julia  to  be  the  future  Lady  of  Amat,  if  she  can 
manage  it.  Don't  play  into  her  hands.  Write  all 
you  have  to  say  at  once ;  and  as  I  fear  it  will  be 
no  less  hateful  to  him  than  to  you,  don't  recur  to 
it. 

Left  to  herself,  Clarice  finds  that  she  has  only 
just  time  to  catch  the  Indian  mail,  and,  nerving 
herself  for  what  is  the  most  unpleasant  task  she 
has  ever  undertaken — she  writes. 

Ringing  her  bell,  it  is  answered  by  a  tall, 
striking-looking  girl  who  has  not  long  been  with 
her — a  French  proti^gee  of  Lady  Alice,  who  has 
helped  her  so   far  on  in    the   world,   which   has 
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hitherto  been  very  hard  for  her.  Gifted  with  a 
large  share  of  that  attractiveness  which  is  peculiar 
to  her  nation,  she  looks  a  lady,  and  capable  of 
giving  as  receiving  orders.  Entering  with  all  the 
grace  such  figures  as  hers  possess,  she  asks,  with 
a  voice  the  soft  tones  of  which  are  not  her  least 
charm : 

"  Did  mademoiselle  wish  anything  ?  Baldwin 
is  not  at  hand." 

"  Yes,  Adele ;  I  am  very  anxious  that  this 
letter,"  sealing  it,  "  should  go  by  to-night's  post. 
I  think  it  will  be  in  time  ;  to-morrow  the  mail 
leaves  London  for  India,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
miss  it.     Will  you  put  it  in  the  box  for  me  ?  " 

With  a  smile  Adele  looks  at  the  address  as  she 
leaves  the  room,  and,  with  a  quick  glance  at  the 
time-piece,  hastens  to  her  own. 

"  Ah,  Cheri !  "  she  murmurs,  as,  sitting  down 
with  writing  materials  before  her,  she  looks  long 
at  the  letter  in  her  hand.  "I  did  not  think  I 
should  be  called  upon  so  quickly  to  carry  out 
your  orders  !  " 

The  exceeding  beauty  of   her  face  softens  as 
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she  gazes  wistfully  around  her  with  a  look  of 
indecision  which  seems  foreign  to  it.  At  length 
snatching  up  a  pen  she  writes  hurriedly. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  her  note  and  Clarice's 
letter  are  in  the  box  in  the  hall ;  but  they  are  in 
the  same  envelope.     It  is  addressed  : 

To 

Colonel  Gamphell, 

Arlington  Street, 

London. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Por  nothing  can  seem  fonl  to  tliose  tliat  win." — King  Henry  IV. 

Two  years  before,  Archie  Campbell  (who  had 
rendered  sonie  service  to,  and  subsequently 
became  intimate  with,  a  French  officer  in  the 
Crimea),  passing  through  Paris  on  the  way  home 
complied  with  his  last  wishes  by  calling  upon 
his  family. 

Li^dng  in  the  Paubourg,  he  found  them  all 
that  the  old  noblesse  of  France  is,  but,  alas ! 
ground  down  by  dire  poverty.  With  them  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Zouave  Colonel,  who,  having 
received  his  death-wound  at  the  Malakoff,  had 
left  her  almost  penniless. 

Handsome,  dissolute,  a  vaurien  but  for  his 
girl,  he  had  bequeathed  her  to  their  care  in  a 
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passionately- worded  appeal,  written  a  few  days 
before  the  final  assault  on  the  8th  of  September. 

Too  proud  to  acknowledge  her  quite  as  one  of 
themselves,  yet  unwilling  to  ignore  the  request 
to  protect  her,  the  Colonel's  family  found  a 
difficulty  in  their  restricted  means  which  she 
could  not  but  see. 

Chafing  at  her  position,  so  different  from  the 
bright  one  she  had  occupied  during  her  father's 
life,  Adele's  heart  leapt  within  her  when  the 
handsome  Guardsman  spoke  to  her  of  him  in 
kindly,  sympathetic  tones ;  and  soon,  with  all 
the  passionate  fire  which  had  betrayed  her 
mother,  it  left  her  keeping  without  an  effort 
to  restrain  it. 

To  do  Archie  justice  he  did  not  know  this 
then.  He  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  pictur- 
esque beauty  of  the  girl  and  her  evident  pleasure 
at  seeing  him  when  they  met ;  but,  with  all  his 
faults,  he  was  too  little  of  a  coxcomb  to  attribute 
this  to  more  than  her  gladness  at  hearing  all  he 
could  tell  of  her  father,  to  whom  she  was 
devoted,  and  the  natural   pleasure  of  seeing  a 
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young  man  in  a  house  where  pride,  poverty, 
seclusion,  and  senihty  were  supreme. 

During  his  stay  in  Paris  he  became  sufficiently 
intimate  with  the  family  to  discuss  the  future  of 
Ad^le.  It  was  one  which  filled  the  old  ladies 
and  their  brother  with  much  dread.  Their  little 
capital  had  been  sunk  in  purchasing  aunuities 
on  which  this  most  unexpected  burden  was  a 
grievous  strain. 

With  much  diffidence  he  at  last  suggested  that 
in  his  mother's  establishment  a  home  might  be 
found  for  her,  as  a  companion  to  his  sisters, 
which  would  combine  the  maximum  of  comfort 
with  the  minimum  of  dependence — under  the 
circumstances  a  possible  solution  of  a  grave  diffi- 
culty, though  certainly  not  a  very  satisfactory 
one. 

Their  acceptance  was  quick  and  grateful,  and 
he  wrote  to  his  mother  accordingly.  She,  with 
a  heart  still  softened  by  a  thankful  appreciation 
of  the  safety  of  her  only  son,  and  touched  by  the 
tale  of  misfortune,  responded  graciously  to  the 
proposal,  and  undertook  to  befriend  the  orphan 
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daughter  of  her  son's  friend  as  he  had  sug- 
gested; adding,  with  a  caution  born  perhaps 
of  her  Northern  lineage,  that  if  circumstances 
necessitated  a  chano;e  it  would  be  from  no 
fault  of  hers  if  Adele  did  not  find  a  suitable 
home. 

Thus  it  was  that  she  found  herself  an  inmate 
of  Lady  Alice's  house.  At  first  it  was  charming. 
Julia,  Olive,  and  their  mother  raved  about  her 
looks,  her  manner,  her  family.  But  when  they 
found  that  she  did  not  quite  understand  being 
patronized,  or  spoken  to  as  the  nicest  of  young 
ladies  sometimes  do  to  their  dependents  ;  that 
young  men  having  seen  her  once  were  always  on 
the  qui  vive  to  meet  her  again ;  and,  above  all, 
as  the  mother's  eye  can  so  quickly  discover, 
that  Ad^le's  heart,  betokened  by  her  looks  only, 
had  gone  out  to  Archie,  there  came  a  quick 
revulsion. 

It  so  happened,  after  she  had  been  some  little 
time  with  the  Campbells,  that  Clarice  saw  her, 
and  struck,  as  everyone  was,  by  her  manner 
and  appearance,  congratulated  them  on  having  a 
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companion  so  much  above  the  ordinary  run,  and 
laughingly  said,  "  I  wish  I  could  find  such 
another  Italian-looking  Venus  to  be  my  demoiselle 
dlionneur." 

"  My  dear,"  replies  Lady  Alice  on  the  instant, 
quickly  perceiving  her  opportunity,  "  I  have  for 
some  time  been  lamenting  the  imprudence  into 
which  my  desire  to  help  the  daughter  of 
Archie's  French  friend  has  led  me.  Since  she 
came  I  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
smoothing  the  ruffled  feathers  of  my  old  Bates 
and  the  girl's  maid.  Besides,  she  is,  I  may  say 
frankly,  too  expensive  for  such  a  small  establish- 
ment as  mine." 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  delighted  at  the  arrange- 
ment if  it  pleased  Clarice,  and  thus,  by  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  over  which  Archie  had 
little  control,  Adc^le  found  herself  installed  in  a 
position  of  much  confidence  at  Champ  Royal. 

At  first  Archie  had  successfully  resisted  the 
promptings  of  gratified  vanity,  and  avoided,  as 
much  as  possible,  seeing  Ad^le  after  she  came 
over   to  his  mother's ;    but  the  warm  southern 
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blood  would  not  be  denied,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions of  accidental  meeting  her  eyes  had  con- 
veyed to  him  unmistakably  that  the  gratitude 
she  at  first  expressed  had  now  developed  into  a 
more  tender  feeling. 

Of  all  vain  creatures,  man  is  undoubtedly  the 
vainest  and  the  most  easily  flattered.  Yet  he  is 
not  always  eager  to  take  up  that  which  is  thrown 
at  him.  So  it  resulted  that,  while  Archie  remained 
unscathed  by  the  flame  he  had  so  unwittingly 
called  into  existence,  Ad^le  became  more  prone 
to  do  anything  to  win  his  love. 

Man,  even  of  the  lowest  type,  does  not  reach 
the  ultimate  depths  at  one  fell  fall.  There  are 
gradations  varied  as  the  natures  upon  which  the 
Arch-Tempter  plays. 

Clarice  had  not  yet  recovered  from  her  accident, 
when  Archie,  whose  visit  was  coming  to  an  end, 
going  up  late  to  his  room  one  night,  came  across 
Addle  on  the  way  to  her  own.  They  had  not 
met  for  speech,  except  of  the  most  formal  kind, 
since  they  were  in  Paris.  They  were  now  alone. 
What   wonder   if   the   electric   passion,    surging 
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through  her  veins  and  finding  eloquent  expression 
in  her  voluptuous  eyes,  called  forth  some  response 
from  his,  and  made  her  heart  beat  wildly  with 
the  hope  that  she  would  not  love  in  vain  ? 

"  Ah,  mon  ami  I  At  last  we  meet  as  the  friends 
I  thought  we  were  when  first  you  were  kind  to 
me  in  Paris.  Is  it  the  cruel  fogs  of  this  dull 
England  which  have  made  you  so  cold  to  me 
since  I  came  to  it  ?  " 

It  was  a  difiicult  position  for  a  man  to  find 
himself  in. 

Really  indifferent — as  he  fancied — from  some 
happy  freak  of  nature,  and  the  more  so  that  he 
saw  how  complications  might  arise  from  a  state 
of  things  which  he  had  not  originated  or  cared  to 
develope, — for  in  truth  he  was  earnestly  devoted 
to  Clarice, — he  could  not  do  that  which  would 
be  such  a  breach  of  the  trust  which  Adele's 
father  had  placed  in  him.  He  could  only 
temporize. 

"Not  so,  Ad^le  !  But  you  know  our  English 
customs  are  very  stringent,  at  times.  And  even 
this   rencontre  of  ours,  if  it  were   witnessed  or 
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heard  of,  would  be  very  compromising  for  you, 
my  pretty  one." 

"  I  care  not,"  slie  replied,  carried  away  by 
the  intoxication  which  his  caressing  words  pro- 
duce upon  her  love -fevered  brain.  "  I  have 
hungered,  thirsted,  craved  for  a  loving  word 
from  you  for  months  ;  it  seems  to  me  for  years. 
Shall  I  flee  from  you  because  some  English 
prude  may  say  I  should  not  speak  to  you  ?  Why 
not  ?  " 

"  Because  they  might  say  harsh  things  of  you  ; 
because  it  might  cause  you  to  lose  a  home  where 
I  hope  you  may  be  happy." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  gasped,  "  and  then  I  might  see 
you  no  more.  Cruel,  cruel  fate !  Since  I  left 
Lady  Alice  how  little  have  I  seen  you !  What 
scraps  of  comfort  have  I  been  forced  to  be  content 
with,  in  hearing  of  you  by  fragmentary  words  in 
which  I  was  supposed  to  have  no  possible  interest. 
What  can  I  do  ?  Do  you  wonder  that  I  love 
you  ?  Am  I  different  in  it  from  your  English 
misses  ? "  she  asks  with  a  fiery  vehemence,  melt- 
ing into  truest  pathos  as  she  continues.     "Ah! 
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you  can  never  know  all  you  seemed  to  me  when 
you  came,  and  saw,  and  saved  me  from  the 
gloomy  existence  of  the  Faubourg,  such  a  con- 
trast to  the  free,  wildly  happy  life  of  my  beloved 
Algeria.  Besides,  Monsieur  le  Colonel ! "  she 
adds,  with  a  lightning-like  flash  of  her  lustrous, 
love-laden  eyes,  "  you  were  not  old,  and  ugly,  and 
uninteresting  as  my  companions  had  been  for 
such  an  age  !  " 

It  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  Archie's 
pulses  did  not  quicken  under  the  fire  which  was 
hotter  and  not  less  dangerous  than  any  he  had 
been  exposed  to  before.  Yet  he  resisted  man- 
fully, to  his  credit  be  it  said. 

"  Little  one  !  " — she  is  tall  and  lithe  as  a 
panther — "listen  to  me.  I  have  told  you  the 
danger  of  our  talking  here  "—she  shivers  as  she 
remembers  the  consequences  he  foreshadowed. 
"  We  must  part  just  now,  but  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you.  You  can  get  out  for  a  walk  when 
you  please  without  difficulty  ?  "  She  assents  by 
a  gesture.  "  Well,  to-morrow  afternoon  at  five 
will  you  meet  me  by  the  centre  fish-pond  ?     Put 
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on  a  thick  veil,  and  dress  as  darkly  as  you  can. 
Not  that  there  will  be  much  chance  of  our  seeing 
anyone  there,  I  think,  still  we  must  be  prudent. 
And  now,' good-night." 

But,  alas  for  human  strength  and  good 
intentions  ! — how  is  it  that  the  kiss  begun  on 
cheek  so  often  ends  elsewhere  ? 

Poor  Adele  !  A  motherless  daughter  of  her 
father's  regiment,  idolized  and  guarded  by  those 
bronzed,  true-hearted  soldiers,  she  had  growTi  up 
a  thorough  wild  flower,  whose  bloom  no  hand 
had  dared  to  touch.  More  than  one  youth  bolder 
than  the  rest,  or  fancying  himself  the  object  of 
something  warmer  than  the  sisterly  or  daughter- 
like tones  and  glances  which  she  freely  lavished 
on  her  father's  friends,  had  essayed  to  bring 
about  a  greater  intimacy  ;  but  he  was  quickly 
made  to  understand  that  Ad^le  was  not  to  be 
lightly  appropriated,  or  disposed  of,  without  a 
concurrence  which  the  monitor  of  the  occasion 
hinted  plainly  enough  was  not  likely  to  be 
granted  in  his  case. 

It   is   said   there   is   safety   in   numbers,   and 
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certainly  it  was  not  known  that  she  singled  out 
any  one  of  the  various  soi-disant  admirers  who 
might  have  ventured  for  a  brief  while  over 
the  line  which  her  numerous  self- constituted 
guardians  had  drawn.  Fire  enough  there  was 
in  her  nature,  though  the  smoke  might  not  yet 
have  made  itself  apparent ;  and  ill- regulated  as 
was  the  camp  and  soldier-like  existence  she  had 
led  perforce,  while  the  almost  invariable  com- 
panion of  her  father  in  his  Algerian  life,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if,  in  the  sudden  reaction  from 
such  wild  freedom  to  the  nun-like  seclusion  of 
her  Parisian  relatives,  followed  by  the  release 
effected  by  the  handsome  English  officer,  her 
head  failed  to  control  the  heart  he  had  won  so 
unconsciously. 

On  the  evening  following  their  meeting  in 
the  gallery,  Archie  and  Adele  held  their  rendez- 
vous. 

As  she  comes  along  the  broad  gravel  walk,  her 
svelte  figure  and  its  graceful  movements  cannot 
but  strike  one  who  has  so  lately  been  a  recipient 
of  such  tokens  of  her  passion  for  him.     And  it 
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needs  all  the  self-control  on  which  he  prides  him- 
self to  meet  her  in  the  role  he  has  determined  to 
maintain.  In  this  he  is  happily  assisted  by  an 
unusual  amount  of  self-consciousness  on  her  part, 
born  probably  of  the  knowledge  which  followed 
her  self-abandonment  the  night  before. 

"  Adele ! " 

"  Mon  ayni  I  " 

Taking  his  arm  as  they  turn  to  move  away, 
with  a  natural  ease  and  grace  of  manner  which 
rob  it  of  all  its  apparent  forwardness,  this  wild 
daughter  of  the  South,  speaking  first,  as  might  be 
looked  for  from  her  sex,  says  :  "  You  have  much 
to  tell  me  ?  And  I  know  not  how  soon  I  may 
be  expected  to  go  in,  though  I  pleaded  for  some 
air  to  remove  this  headache,  which  in  truth 
oppresses  me,"  as  with  a  sweep  of  her  disengaged 
hand  she  removes  the  thick  dark  veil  which 
envelopes  her  beautifully  -  shaped  head  and 
neck. 

"  My  poor  girl ! "  murmurs  Archie,  with  an 
appropriative  tenderness  of  tone  which  thrills  her 
very  heart-strings,  as  he  stops  and  passes  his  cool 
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hand  over  her  throbbing  forehead.  "  I  fear  you 
find  this  life  of  cagedom  almost  as  irksome  as 
that  from  which  I  was  so  happy  as  to  release 
you.  But  what  can  be  done  !  You  like  Clarice  ; 
I  mean — Miss  Beauchamp  ?  She  is  kind  and 
considerate,  isn't  she  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,"  replies  Ad^le  carelessly,  while  a 
fierce  stab  goes  through  her  as  she  fancies  in  the 
brief  hesitation  over  the  name  that  she  has  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  much  that  has  puzzled  her. 
"  She  is  kind,  she  is  considerate,  she  is  very 
good — thoughtful — but,  oh  !  so  cold,  so  impas- 
sive. She  looks  at  me  sometimes  as  if  I  were  an 
animal  from  another  world,  a  thing  to  be  gazed 
at,  spoken  to  when  necessary ;  but — "  and  she 
laughs  scornfully. 

Detecting  a  ring  of  bitterness,  and  justly 
guessing  the  cause,  Archie  adopts  a  subterfuge. 

"  You  do  her  injustice,  Ad^le,  believe  me. 
I  have  known  her  for  years,  and  I  am  sure  she  is 
incapable  of  being  so  cruelly  indifferent  to  such  a 
one  as  you  are,  whose  unhappy  history  alone 
would  make  any  one  tenderly  disposed  towards 
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you.  But  you  may  not  have  heard,  perhaps,  that 
which  may  cause  all  that  you  fancy  is  levelled  at 
yourself.  She  engaged  herself  to  my  cousin,  Cap- 
tain Grant,  just  as  he  was  ordered  out  to  India, 
where  he  is  now  going  through  all  the  dangers  of 
a  campaign."  The  tightening  grasp  on  his  arm 
shows  him  that  he  has  touched  the  right  chord. 
"  You  cannot  but  sympathize  with  all  she  must 
suffer  ? " 

"  A  thousand  times,  yes  !  "  replies  Ad^le,  with 
an  enthusiasm  genuine  in  itself,  but  owing  much 
of  its  intensity  to  the  relief  her  jealous  nature 
experiences  in  heariug  the  news  of  Clarice's 
betrothal,  not  yet  known  except  to  the  few  who 
had  been  at  Amat  at  the  time. 

"  Well ;  not  only  has  she  this  to  endure,  but 
the  opposition  of  some  of  his  relations."  In  this 
he  is  in  a  sense  veracious ;  for  no  one  could  be 
more  hostile  to  it  than  Lady  Alice,  Julia,  and 
himself.  "  And  I  have  undertaken  " — to  himself 
only — "  that  her  next  letter  to  my  cousin,  which 
will  contain  much  he  ought  to  know,  shall  be 
forwarded   by   me.       As  she   is  proud,  she  will 
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not  condescend  to  tell  you  that  she  wishes  you 
to  send  it  to  me,  but  will  ask  you  to  post  it. 
Betray  no  knowledge  of  our  understanding,  Ad^le, 
but  obey  us  both,  and  you  will  aid  the  cause  of 
a  despondent  lover." 

Could  a  woman  of  her  nation,  herself  in  love, 
knowing  the  difficulties  of  unrestrained  corre- 
spondence in  the  case  Archie  represented,  refuse 
such  an  appeal ;  one,  moreover,  which  at  once 
removed  doubts  that  would  speedily  have  become 
tortures  ? 

*'  Most  gladly,"  she  answers,  with  a  loving  faith- 
fulness in  her  voice  which  strikes  him  to  the  heart 
as  he  recognizes  his  own  double  baseness.  Yet 
the  Jesuitical  doctrine  comes  quickly  to  his  aid 
and  salves  such  conscience  as  is  left  to  him,  in 
reflecting  that  by  conferring  the  possibility  of 
happiness  on  his  sister  and  himself,  through  the 
severance  of  Charlie  and  Clarice,  they  too  would 
become  happy  in  the  end ;  while  that  which 
might  distract  Ad^le  for  the  moment  from  her 
passion  for  himself  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
self-denying,  and  therefore  praiseworthy. 
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"  Then,  Ch^rie,  we  must  now  say  good-bye  for 
a  time.  I  am  on  guard  to-morrow,  and  have  to 
leave  early  in  the  morning ;  hut,"  he  adds,  as  the 
barometrical  fingers  clasp  his  arm  closely,  "  it  will 
not  be  long  before  you  are  in  London,  and  then, 
if  you  will,  we  may  meet  often." 

"  Ah,  as  if  I  should  live  for  aught  else  !  "  she 
answers  with  a  sigh  which  contains  in  its  most 
expressive  intonation  as  much  of  coming  joy 
as  of  present  sorrow.  "  But  you  will  write 
to  me  ? " 

"  No.  For  don't  forget  that  a  letter  from  me 
to  you  might  be  as  fatal  to  your  position  here 
as  the  knowledge  of  our  meetings.  You  must 
not  even  write  to  me  except  when  you  send  the 
letter,  which  you  will  put  into  the  box  yourself. 
I  will  take  care  to  see  you  the  moment  you  come 
to  town." 

"Adieu,  then,  mon  Men  aime /"  she  cries,  as 
they  embrace  for  an  instant,  which  is  blissful 
indeed  to  her ; — but  for  him  I  And  thea,  with 
the  shuddering  gesture  of  one  about  to  leave 
all  that  is  most  dear,  she  draws  her  veil  once 
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more  about  her  head  and  quickly  disappears 
from  the  man  she  loves,  who  remains  a  victim 
of  many  contending  emotions, — not  the  least 
keen  of  which  is  an  increasing  sense  of  the 
ignoble  part  which  he  is  playing  and  now  stands 
committed  to. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

"  Close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead  !  " — King  Henry  V. 

Thanks  to  the  treachery  of  the  guide,  or  the 
want  of  dash  of  the  cavahy -commander,  the 
mass  of  the  Lucknow  garrison  escaped  when  they 
found  their  defences  outflanked  and  destroyed 
by  the  carefully-planned  attacks  of  Sir  Colin. 
It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  organize  flying 
columns  for  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  the 
numerous  bodies  of  insuro-ents  who  congreorated 
under  the  Moulvie  and  sundry  other  leaders 
whose  strongholds  lay  scattered  over  Oude  and 
Rohilcund.  One  of  these  was  put  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Horace  Orford,  an  officer  of 
much  experience  on  the  Stafl",  but  whose  qualities 
as  a  general  were  yet  to  be  unfolded. 
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If  he  had  selected  his  troops  he  coukl  not 
have  chosen  corps  more  fitted  to  carry  out  to  the 
■uttermost  the  plans  of  an  able  chief. 

The  gallant  Combe,  the  chivalrous  Tobyn,  were 
indeed  worthy  to  be  associated  with  the  Lancers, 
whose  whole  history,  especially  of  late,  was  a 
record  of  perfect  discipline,  brilliant  horseman- 
ship, and  soldier-like  daring.  While  to  the 
Highlanders  were  added  the  ever-ready  Sikhs 
under  the  impetuous  Cape. 

The  order  for  their  march  to  Kohilcund  came 
suddenly  at  last,  one  night,  when  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  their  mess  the  Red  Highlanders 
had  filled  their  huge  double-poled  tent. 

The  unhappy  President  of  the  Mess  Committee, 
in  the  person  of  Ronald  Elliot,  had  need  to 
collect  all  his  faculties,  for  it  was  getting  on  for 
midnight,  and  before  daybreak  everything  had  to 
be  packed  on  elephant,  camel,  or  cart,  and  on  the 
move  ;  but  it  was  done,  thanks  to  the  Interpreter, 
whose  knowledge  of  native  ways  had  given  him 
time  for  the  profitable  investigation  of  some  of  the 
prize  problems  which  had  so  disturbed  the  Weasel. 
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Owing  to  his  knowledge  of  Indian  soldiering, 
the  Red  Hisfhlanders  made  their  d(^hut  in  hot 
weather  campaigning  with  many  of  the  comfort- 
ing accessories  which  they  had  before  seen  others 
enjojdng  with  some  envy.  Thus,  after  they  had 
marched  throusrh  some  miles  of  chokino;  dust 
which  filled  the  streets  of  Lucknow^,  they  found 
themselves  halted  on  the  north  side  in  a  pleasant 
tope  of  mangoe  trees,  where  awaited  them  all  the 
agreeable  adjuncts  of  the  first  meal,  as  it  is 
understood  under  tliose  circumstances.  There 
was  everything  liquid,  from  Belatie  pawnee  and 
its  numerous  mixtures  to  the  refreshing  Bass — 
and  all  things  edible  that  the  hungry  could 
desire. 

As  the  mess-dhoolie  disgorges  its  palatable 
contents  on  the  spreading  table-cloth,  the  active, 
white- clad  kitmudgars  of  the  officers  quickly 
arrange  their  master's  plates,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  picnic  -  like  and  most  enjoyable 
breakfast  is  in  full  swing. 

As  they  Hght  their  cheroots  before  resuming  the 
march,  the  Weasel,  emptying  a  beaker  of  claret 
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and  soda-water,  says  :  "  I  must  congratulate  you, 
Paul,  and  you  also,  illustrious  Interpreter,  on  this 
most  able  imitation  of  the  Ninth  way  of  doing 
business.  Couldn't  have  done  it  better  myself. 
That  buffalo  hump,  was  it  not  good  ? — and  the 
cold  curry  of  crayfish  would  do  credit  to  the 
Lord  Sahib's  Abdul." 

"  You  are  quite  incorrigible,  Weasel  I  So 
young,  and  yet  a  disciple  of  Epicurus.  It's 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  profession  of  arms, 
of  which  you  are  so  small  a  member." 

"  Thanks,  my  Captain.  Your  remark  shows 
you  have  carried  away  some  faint  trace  of  the 
classics  from  Eton ;  but,  in  case  you  should 
descend  to  the  French  school,  please  remember 
that  if  anything  I  am  a  gourmei,  not  a  gourmand. 
I  was  early  taught  the  difference  between  eating 
to  live  and  living  to  eat." 

Arrived  at  their  camping-ground,  they  find 
already  pitched  the  handy  and  portable  shemi- 
amali — a  large  scjuare  canvas  on  high  poles  at 
each  corner,  kept  upright  by  numerous  guys. 
In    the    shade    of    this   is   rapidly   laid    out    a 
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luncheon,  which  the  sixteen-mile  march  renders 
very  acceptable. 

By  the  time  the  comforts  of  the  men  have 
been  seen  to,  and  their  own  ablutions  completed 
bv  a  douche  from  the  water-carrier's  baof,  there 
is  "  a  most  appetizing  spread,"  as  the  Weasel 
remarks. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  been  in  the  Peninsula 
as  well  as  here,  Colonel,"  he  says,  as  they  lounge 
in  the  shade,  while  a  refreshing  air  steals  under 
the  stretching  canvas. 

"  What  subtle  idea  has  been  forced  in  your 
brain,  Fletcher  ? "  asks  the  Chief  with  a  smile,  as 
he  takes  off  his  bonnet.     "The  sun  is  hot  enough 

o 

this  morning  to  hatch  anything." 

"  Only  that  I  was  meditating  a  description  in 
my  next  family  letter  of  all  the  hardships  we  are 
undergoing,"  replies  the  Weasel,  waving  his  hand 
in  the  direction  of  the  rising  mess-tent ;  "  but  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  in  whatever  colours  I  may 
paint  them,  my  old  grandfather,  who  went  from 
Busaco  to  Toulouse  with  '  the  Ninety-j&ve,'  will 
be  sure  to  spoil  my  most  harrowing  tale  with  a 
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ruthless,  because  uncontradictable,  assertion,  that 
there  has  been  no  such  work,  or  fun,  or  fighting, 
as  they  had  under  '  the  Dook.' " 

"It's  a  way  the  veteran  has,"  says  Charlie. 
"  When  you  have  turned  your  sgian  diibh  into  a 
budding-knife  many  will  doubtless  hear  of  your 
doughty  deeds  and  amorous  adventures." 

"  Not  here,  then,  will  the  scene  be  laid  !  since, 
except  for  a  brief  period  at  Lucknow,  perhaps, 
I  cannot  say  my  head  has  been  in  much  danger. 
And  as  for  my  heart  1 — why,  I  have  seen  but  one 
fair  lady  since  I  left  Calcutta." 

"Who,  where,  when  was  that?"  asks  an 
excited  chorus. 

"A  cousin  of  the  Master,  at  Cawnpore,  the 
day  we  marched  in,"  answers  the  Weasel  drily. 
*'  I  believe  her  husband  has  just  joined  Sir  Colin's 
Staff ;  he's  a  smart  fellow,  they  say  ;  and — talk 
of  the  devil ! — here  he  is,"  as  Gardenne  rides  up 
and  dismounts. 

After  tiffin  he  says  to  Charlie  in  a  low  tone : 
"  I  heard  from  Calcutta  a  short  time  ago.  Amy 
says  the  heat  is   getting   unpleasant,  and  as  I 
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cannot  bear  to  let  lier  go  to  England,  though  she 
ought,  I  fear,  after  the  last  terrible  hot  weather 
that  she  spent  at  the  Residency,  I  have  arranged 
that  she  shall  come  up  to  Nainee  Tal,  which  is 
the  nearest  Hill-station  to  Bareilly,  where  the 
Head-quarters  of  our  Division  will  be,  after  we 
have  turned  the  rebels  out  of  it  and  one  or  two 
mud  forts  which  are  between  it  and  this.  She 
bids  me  give  you  her  love,"  he  adds,  as  he  swings 
into  the  saddle. 

"  Good-bye,"  says  Charlie.  "  Say  to  her  when 
you  write  that  my  people  send  her  all  sorts  of 
loving  messages,  to  which  add  mine,  if  you  will." 

"  All  right  ;  I  hope  we  may  have  some  better 
fun  than  this  up  in  the  Hills  ere  long.  There  is 
a  strong  touch  of  hot  wind  coming  on  already." 

By  some  chance  they  do  not  meet-  again  until 
a  graver  subject  than  the  weather  is  before  them. 

For  a  few  days  the  Division  marches  as  if  in  a 
friendly  country,  though  with  all  the  precautions 
necessary  when  near  an  enemy. 

One  morning,  however,  instead  of  moving  off 
as  earlv  as  usual,  the  order  is  given  to  lie  down, 
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and  it  oozes  out  that  before  they  get  to  their 
next  camping-ground  they  must  take  a  mud 
tort  which  lies  right  in  the  line  of  their  march. 

Charlie,  sent  in  advance  with  two  companies, 
is  overtaken  by  the  General,  who  says  :  "  We  are 
going  to  attack  on  the  further  side ;  you  will 
skirmish  through  the  jungle  that  lies  in  front, 
until  you  come  to  tlie  gate.     Hold  it." 

Forming  the  other  company  in  support,  Charlie 
takes  his  own  company  quickly  through  the 
brushwood  and  long  grass.  Reaching  the  open 
plain  beyond  without  resistance,  the  fort,  in 
appearance  somewhat  like  an  old  border  castle, 
frowns  at  them  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front. 

No  gate  is  to  be  seen ;  but  without  hesitation 
Charlie  gives  the  signal,  and  they  dash  across  the 
open. 

In  an  instant  the  fort  seems  to  spring  into 
vicious  life,  and  a  heavy  fire  from  big  guns  and 
gingals  is  poured  upon  the  Highlanders  as  they 
close  upon  the  walls  ;  but  still  no  gate  is  there  to 
hold  or  enter  by. 

Arrived  at  the  counterscarp,  it  is  seen  that  the 
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ditch  is  too  deep  and  too  wide  to  cross  without 
ladders,  so  lyiug  flat  on  their  faces  at  the  edge 
they  keep  up  the  unequal  combat  with  the  enemy, 
whose  fire,  from  loopholed  windows  in  the  keep 
and  the  parapet,  is  most  deadly  at  the  short 
distance  of  only  a  few  paces. 

Finding  that  this  can  only  end  in  annihilation, 
Charlie  writes  on  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book  : 
"We  are  on  the  counterscarp — there  is  no  gate 
here-— the  ditch  is  impassable  without  ladders — 
send  them  and  I  will  take  the  fort." 

"  Give  this,  Macleod,"  he  says  to  one  of  his 
buglers,  "  to  the  General  or  the  Colonel ;  or,  if  you 
cannot  find  either,  ask  any  mounted  officer  to 
pass  it  on,  and  that  quickly,  if  they  wish  to  see 
any  of  us  back  again,  for  I  will  not  retire  without 
orders." 

The  boy  goes,  but  does  not  return.  Time 
passes,  and  the  men  are  hit  freely.  Poor  Lachlan 
Macpherson  lies  with  a  bullet  through  his  fore- 
head ;  Colin  Mackenzie  has  another  in  his 
shoulder ;  and  while  Charlie  is  trying  to  staunch 
the  life-blood  of  a  corporal,  a  ball  goes  through 
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his  bonnet.  Looking  up  to  see  who  has  fired  the 
cowardly  shot,  he  catches  sight  of  a  man  peering 
out  of  an  embrasure  in  amazement  at  having 
missed  at  so  short  a  distance.  Snatching  up  a 
rifle  for  a  snap-shot,  he  lias  the  momentary  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  fellow  throw  up  his  arms 
and  fall  back,  incapacitated  from  doing  further 
mischief. 

It  is  getting  serious,  but  he  will  not  let  go  his 
hold  of  the  position,  such  as  it  is  ;  a.nd  again  he 
sends  a  bugler,  this  time  for  reinforcements  as 
well  as  ladders.  Still  none  come,  and  some  thirty 
men  and  officers  already  lie  dead  or  dying  around 
him.  At  that  distance  every  wound  almost  is 
mortal. 

At  last  Charlie,  creeping  up  to  Colin,  who 
though  in  great  pain  is  conscious,  says :  "I  am 
going  to  take  two  men  with  me  along  the  edge  of 
the  ditch,  to  see  if  we  cannot  find  the  talked -of 
gate.  If  I  get  bowled  over,  let  it  be  known  why 
I  went." 

But  after  going  some  distance,  on  hands  and 
knees,  as  if  stalking  one  of  their  native  deer,  shot 
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nt,  and  returning  the  fire  as  they  best  can,  they 
find  no  hope  of  entering  the  fort  on  that  side ; 
while,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  their 
return,  bang !  goes  one  of  their  own  guns  and 
kills  one  of  the  escort. 

Hardly  has  he  reached  his  company,  when  he 
hears  a  cheer,  and  looking  round  sees  Cape  with 
his  gallant  Sikhs  coming  on.  But,  in  their 
eagerness,  leaping  past  the  Highlanders  without 
enquiry,  they  jump  headlong  into  the  ditch,  and 
there  are  shot  down  like  rabbits. 

Still  no  ladders ! — the  reinforcement,  having 
made  their  rush  unwisely,  and  suffering  over 
much,  are  gone. 

At  last  comes  Gardenne  with  the  order, 
"  Retire,  Grant,  retire  ! "  Hearing  his  voice, 
Charlie,  springing  from  the  ground  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  says,  "  For  God's  sake  lie 
down ;  no  man  can  stand  here  and  live." 

Too  late  1  At  the  instant  that  he  speaks 
a  bullet  strikes  poor  Gardenne  in  the  chest, 
and  his  gigantic  form,  so  temptingly  a  mark, 
sinks   to   the    earth  in    Charlie's  arms,    his  face 
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already  gray  with  the  ashy  hues  of  comiDg 
death. 

"  Pray  for  me  ! — give  Amy  my  love  ;  tell  her 
— tell — tel —  "  he  utters  feebly,  and  in  shorten- 
ing gasps ;  and  then  all  is  over. 

Their  ammunition  is  now  expended,  and  feel- 
ing that  his  men  at  least  have  done  their  duty, 
yet  were  left  without  the  means  he  twice  in  vain 
had  asked  for  to  go  in,  Charlie  reluctantly  gives 
the  order  to  retire. 

Carefully  sending  away  first  the  wounded — 
alas  !  how  few,  and  the  dead  how  many  ! — whose 
pouches  afford  cartridges  enough  to  fire  a  few 
covering  volleys,  it  is  with  bitter  feelings  that  the 
Highlanders  turn  their  backs  on  the  fort,  from 
which  are  flung  some  biting  jests  and  withering 
shots  as  they  steadily  retire  by  alternate  files  as 
if  on  parade. 

It  is  but  poor  comfort  on  the  following  day  to 
find  that  the  place  was  evacuated  through  the 
nio-ht,  and  that  on  the  other  side  an  assault 
would  have  been  most  easy. 

Sad  though  the  Highlanders  are  as  they  bury 
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their  dead,  they  do  not  envy  the  living  incom- 
petence which  sent  and  exposed  their  comrades 
to  such  a  futile  slausjhter. 

Not  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  take  the 
fort  on  the  other  side !  It  was  an  unusual  slap 
in  the  face  which  they  bided  their  time  to  return 
with  interest,  and  the  opportunity  was  not  long 
in  coming. 

The  advance  is  continued  on  Bareilly,  a  brush 
here  and  there  showing  that  the  enemy  retires  in 
good  order,  and  that  Khan  Bahadur  means  to 
make  his  stand  under  the  guns  of  the  regularly- 
built  fort  of  that  place. 

"  Look,  Charlie,"  says  Ian  one  morning  as 
they  are  marching  along,  "  at  the  way  Tobyn 
leads  his  men."  A  body  of  the  enemy's  Sowars 
have  ventured  rather  nearer  one  of  the  flanks 
of  the  column  than  they  presently  find  to  be 
prudent. 

A  few  angry  notes  on  the  trumpet,  and  the 
Punjaub  Horse,  opening  out  like  a  fan,  fall  upon 
the  surprised  cavalry  like  an  avalanche. 

Sitting  well  down  on   his  superb  grey  Arab, 
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which  to  a  superficial  eye  looks  hardly  up  to 
carrying  him,  at  the  fastest  gallop  he  can  urge 
him  to,  gaining  ground  at  every  stride  upon  his 
men  who  strive  so  eagerly  to  keep  pace  with 
him,  the  Highlanders  see,  with  sympathetic  ad- 
miration, the  gallant  Tobyn  strike  like  an  eagle 
in  a  swannery,  as  with  uplifted  sword  he  dashes 
into  a  knot  of  white-clad  Sowars. 

"  He  must  die ! "  cries  Charlie,  who  would 
give  all  that  he  has  to  be  with  hi;n  on  the 
instant, 

"  No  fear,"  replies  Ian  ;  "  it  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  him  do  it ;  nor  will  it  be  the 
last,  1  hope.  His  dash  paralyzes  them,  and  their 
very  numbers  save  him.  See  how  they  fall 
back  as  his  blade  flashes  in  their  eyes.  They 
jostle  each  other  as  they  try  to  hack  at  him,  and 
he  keeps  them  at  bay  with  a  sweep  of  his  sword. 
Now  his  men  are  on  them.  They  are  breaking  ! 
It  is  over  !  " 

And  so  it  was,  with  but  trifling  loss  to  the 
gallant  Second. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  says  Charlie,  "  seeing  such  a  thing 
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as  that  one  is  tempted  to  be  a  horse-soldier  after 
all ! " 

"  'Tis  better  fun  that  than  spending  the  best 
part  of  the  day  being  shot  down  at  the  edge  of  a 
ditch,"  remarks  the  Weasel.  "  I  don't  know  that 
it  is  not  a  good  deal  easier  to  do  and  pleasanter 
to  look  back  upon.  I  am  very  glad  I  was  not 
with  you  at  Rooyea,  Master.  I  might  have  been 
bowled  over  too.  As  it  is,  I  hope  I  may  see  poor 
Colin  and  Lachlan's  shades  avenged,  now  we 
have  our  old  Chief  back.  My  Andrea  Ferrara  is 
ready." 

"  Take  care,  Weasel,"  says  Ian,  reprovingly  ; 
"  that  sounds  too  much  like  Falstaff.  You  may 
not  get  the  chance,  and  if  you  do  it  may  be  the 
other  way." 

"  Possibly  ;  only  I  mean  it.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten the  fellow  in  the  Buffs,  who  took  fencing 
lessons  with  such  effect  that  when  he  had  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  with  a  Russian  in  the  Redan  he  ran 
him  through  at  the  third  pass.  Why  don't  they 
teach  that  kind  of  thing  in  our  service  ?  I 
suppose  they  find  us  cheap,  and  a  ma'ttre  d'armes 
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to  each  regiment  would  be  tlie  fatal  straw  in  the 
estimates." 

"  What  have  you  done  then,  Weasel  ?  There 
are  no  fencing -masters  here,  as  in  Malta." 

"  Ah,  there  you  are  !  Seeing  that  the  hope  of 
promotion  is  the  very  salt  of  an  ill-paid  sub- 
altern's existence,  I  think  you'll  admit  that  I  am 
really  generous  in  giving  you  the  tip  ;  for  mind 
the  tulwars  of  those  fellows  are  like  razors,  and 
shred  a  limb  or  your  head  off  as  you  might  lop 
a  twig  with  a  bill-hook.  Well,  the  swordsman 
of  these  parts  does  not  know  how  to  parry." 

"  Good  !  but,  as  I  suppose  you  don't  contem- 
plate attacking  a  Sowar,  and  will  content  your- 
self with  a  combat  on  foot,  let  me  tell  you  that 
the  infantryman  with  a  tulwar  carries  a  target 
like  our  old  clansmen." 

"  Admitted  ;  but  my  instructor,  who  had  it 
from  the  originator,  who  was  so  successftd  on  the 
frontier  with  his  coup  d'epee,  that  he  was  called 
oy  friends  and  foes  '  the  Baronet '  or  '  bloody- 
handed  one,'  says,  '  Feint  at  the  head  as  if  you 
meant  it ;  up  will  go  the  shield  to  guard  the  cut, 
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then  drop  jour  point  and  into  him   above  the 
belt.'  " 

"  Yes ;  but  how  about  your  adversary's 
tulwar  ?  He  won't  be  idle  with  it  while  you  are 
having  your  gymnastics  in  front  of  him." 

"  Against  that,  my  dirk,  taken  by  the  left  hand 
and  lying  on  the  left  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow, 
makes  an  efficient  second  line  of  defence." 

"  It  may  do,"  laughs  Ian ;  "  but  I  would  not 
tackle  half-a-dozen  at  a  time,  as  Tobyn  did  just 
now  so  effectually.  Prudence  is  becoming  in  so 
small  a  warrior." 

A  few  days  later  and  the  Division,  happily  now 
under  Sir  Colin  himself,  finds  itself  near  the 
outskirts  of  Bareilly. 

Though  the  weather  is  getting  undoubtedly 
hotter,  yet  several  storms  accompanied  by  masses 
of  huge  hail,  and  the  approach  to  the  Hills,  from 
which  they  are  now  not  more  than  sixty  or 
seventy  miles,  make  the  air  in  the  early  mornings 
deliojhtful :  and  as  the  Highlanders  march  alono; 
they  see  with  childlike  pleasure  the  familiar  and 
homely    potato,    evidence    of    a   cooler    climate 
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than  the  steaming  hot-bed  of  Bengal ;  while  now 
and  then  the  rising  sun  lights  up  into  glorious 
view  the  tops  of  the  distant  snowy  range. 

"  Eh,  Donuil,  for  a  moothfu'  o'  that  snaw," 
says  one  of  fan's  grenadiers,  as  he  swings  along 
in  all  the  kit  of  home  service,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  jacket,  now  made  of  a  dust-coloured 
cotton. 

"  The  secht  o'  thae  hulls  maks  a  boddie  amaist 
greet,  Hector,"  replies  the  brawny  Perthshire 
man,  who  probably  has  never  shed  a  tear  since 
he  felt  the  tawze  of  the  Dominie  at  Aberfeldy. 

"  I'm  thinken,"  says  another,  "  there'll  be  mair 
greetin  at  hame  than  here  afore  we're  there. 
Ane  o'  thae  Staf-offishers  was  tellin  Seer  Coalin 
thus  mornin's  morn  that  there's  a  wheen  o' 
Ghazees  at  Bareilly,  jist  foment  us  there.  Gin 
that  be  recht  we'll  hae  mair  fechtin  o'  the  reel 
sorrt  than  we  hae  baud  sin  we  cam  oot." 

"  'Deed  but  it  wad  dae  a  boddie  guid.  Hector," 
cries  Donald  with  a  flashing  eye  as  he  hitches  his 
bayonet  handier.  "  I  canna  thole  tae  think  o' 
the  Lecht  Company  leavin  sae  mony  prettie  lads 
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at  tliat  waspie  fort.  'Ods,  but  if  1  get  ae  chance 
they'll  hae  cauld  steel  i'  their  wames." 

It  was  at  hand. 

Riding  up  a  few  minutes  later,  Sir  Colin 
makes  the  Colonel  deploy  into  line>  and  then 
advance  by  direct  echelon  of  wings  upon  a  village, 
which,  lying  on  the  southern  outskirts  of  Bareilly, 
evidently  holds  considerable  numbers  of  the 
enemy. 

No  fire  of  artillery  or  musketry  breaks  the 
imposing  silence  of  the  advance,  which  over  the 
level  plain  is  as  perfect  as  on  parade. 

Suddenly  rush,  with  tumultuous  cries  of 
"  Deen,"  "  Deen,"  some  hundreds  of  Ghazees — 
armed  only  with  tulwar  and  shield,  infuriated 
with  bhang  and  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  to 
the  religion  of  the  jDrophet,  who  so  well  under- 
stood the  passions  of  his  Oriental  followers  as  to 
promise  them  unlimited  and  eternal  sensuality  as 
a  reward  for  death  in  the  field  of  battle — from 
various  quarters  of  the  village  in  heedless  daring 
upon  the  steadfast  Highlanders,  instantly  halted 
by  their  observant  Chief. 

H  2 
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"  Take  steady  aim,  men,"  commands  the 
Colonel.  "  Fire  low  until  tliey  close.  Then 
keep  shoulder  to  shoulder  so  that  they  cannot 
break  in  upon  you.  And  give  them  the  bayonet 
above  the  waist.  Sound  I "  he  adds  to  the 
orderly  bugler ;  and  the  Highlanders,  cool  and 
resolute  as  of  old,  pour  in  a  deadly  fire  which 
thins  but  does  not  stop  their  determined  assail- 
ants, who  charge  with  a  daring  resolution  and 
swiftness  not  often  seen. 

Unchecked,  and  anxious  to  die,  they  come  on 
like  wild  cats,  and  fling  themselves  on  the 
bayonets  which,  wielded  in  a  similar  manner,  had 
proved  too  much  for  undisciplined  valour  at 
Culloden  but  a  century  before. 

Not  a  man  escapes  the  death  they  seek ;  but, 
writhing  on  the  weapon  which  is  letting  out 
their  life-blood,  they  leave  their  mark  on  many  a 
far-distant  Highland  home. 

Darting  into  the  interval  which  separates  the 
wings,  three  rush  at  the  Colonel  before  he  thinks 
of  drawing  his  sword.  Unhorsed  and  wounded, 
in  another  minute  he  would  have  been  sliced  to 
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pieces  but  for  a  sergeaot,  who,  hastening  to  liis 
rescue,  shoots  one,  bayonets  another,  and  disposes 
of  the  third  with  the  butt-end  of  his  rifle,  ere  the 
breathless  Chief  has  realized  how  near  he  has 
been  to  sharing  the  fate  of  the  many  now  lying 
about. 

Somewhat  similarly,  on  the  extreme  left, 
Charlie  finds  himself  attacked  in  the  front  and 
rear  by  a  swarm  of  swordsmen  who  give  his 
company  all  they  know  to  hold  their  own.  The 
rear  rank  faces  about,  and  for  some  few  minutes 
endures  a  melee  which  might  have  been  more 
fatal  but  for  the  perfect  coolness  of  the  men. 

Charlie  has  his  hands  full  with  several  who 
attack  him  on  all  sides ;  suddenly,  as  in  the 
press  of  hand-to-hand  fight,  he  becomes  detached 
for  a  moment  from  his  company.  He  feels  it  is 
now  all  over  with  him ;  but  his  colour-serjeant, 
Evan  Grant,  seeing  his  danger  charges  through 
and  slays  two  of  those  most  pressing  him.  Alas! 
it's  all  in  vain.  For  the  others  crowding  round 
are  overpowering,  and  in  another  minute  Evan 
lies  headless  on  the  ground,  while  Charlie,  trying 
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hopelessly  to  save  him,  overwhelmed  but  fighting 
to  the  last,  falls  across  his  body. 

Yet  they  are  soon  avenged,  for  the  men 
quickly  missing  their  Captain  come  on  with 
levelled  bayonets  and  close  the  fight. 

"  Well  done,  my  lads ! "  cries  Sir  Colin,  who 
has  keenly  watched  the  exciting  contest.  "  Now 
take  the  village,"  and  he  points  to  the  front, 
whence  furious  cries  and  volleys  of  musketry  are 
now  hurled  at  them. 

Re-forming  quickly,  the  regiment  with  a  cheer 
charges  home  with  such  fierce  determination  that 
the  resistance  is  broken,  and  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy  being  turned  by  the  cavalry  and  horse-' 
artillery,  the  last  stand  of  any  importance  in 
that  part  of  India  is  crushed. 

While  the  combat  was  going  on  there  had  been 
a  panic,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  be 
serious,  though  the  ridiculous  element  was  not 
wanting,  in  the  rear  where  the  baggage  and  the 
myriad  followers  of  an  army  in  the  East  had 
congregated,  less  well  protected  than  was  usually 
the  case.     Sweeping  down  upon  them,  as  does  a 
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hungry  kestrel  upon  unguarded  cliickens,  the 
enemy's  cavalry  dashed  upon  the  accumulated 
trains  of  carts,  camels,  elephants,  and  dhoolies, 
creating  dire  confusion,  though  little  harm  was 
done,  for  they  were  driven  off  by  a  few  determined 
infantry. 

But  the  sick  and  wounded  occupants  of  the 
litters  had  a  bad  time  of  it  —  which  none 
of  them  are  likely  to  forget — as  they  heard  the 
yells  of  the  bearers  and  saw  the  lances  of  the 
Sowars  searching  the  insides  of  the  litters,  which 
were  happily  not  all  occupied,  with  vicious 
thrusts. 

At  last,  with  a  yell  of  pain  or  fear,  fat  Bill 
Bustle  of  the  '  Tonans,'  who  was  invalided  at  the 
time,  flung  himself  upon  a  horse  and  galloped 
hard  away.  Since  Gilpin's  ride  to  Edmonton 
there  has  not  been  a  funnier  looking  horseman — 
as  with  bare  head,  bare  legs  and  feet, — in  fact, 
clothed  in  the  scantiest  rohe  de  nuit, — he  clung 
to  the  scorching  pig-skin,  which,  like  the  stirrup- 
irons,  was  almost  unbearably  hot  from  the  burn- 
ing noontide  sun. 
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"  His  head  must  be  as  thick  as  liis  heart  is 
light/'  said  the  InteqDrcter,  who  had  witnessed 
the  flight  of  the  cheery  and  most  popukr  corre- 
spondent. "  How  he  escaped  sun-stroke  as  well 
as  the  Sowars,  the  printer's  devil  alone  may 
know." 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

"  How  sliould  I  your  true  love  know  from  another  one  ?  " 

Ophelia. 

With  the  desire  to  be  amused  to  which  the  con- 
valescent has  a  prescriptive  right,  Clarice  is  not 
sorry  to  find  herself  in  Eaton  Square  for  the 
season. 

Time,  the  great  healer  of  all  wounds,  has  as- 
suaged her  self-reproaches,  and  having  made  her 
confession  frankly  and  simply,  she  does  not 
doubt  that  Charlie,  ere  this  receiving  it,  will  have 
despatched  his  loving,  trustful  answer. 

Eda,  true  to  her  promise,  has  not  failed  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  conveying  to  Archie 
Campbell  w^hat  will  prevent  his  being  able  to  say 
he  is  io;norant  of  an  enofaejement  wdiich  circum- 
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stances  have  hitherto  kept  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

Meeting  at  one  of  the  first  Drawino;-rooms 
when  he  w^as  Captain  of  the  Queen's  Guard,  she 
says,  "  You  left  Clayshire  rather  in  a  hurry  at 
last,  Colonel  Campbell  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  found  myself  for  duty  suddenly.  Poor 
Fitzroy  came  to  grief  with  '  the  Drag.'  I  hate 
it  myself,  so  I  have  not  had  a  gallop  since  that 
day  when  Miss  Beauchamp  had  her  fall." 

"  Poor  dear  !  It  was  a  sad  business,  well  got 
over  in  every  way.  I  wonder  how  Captain 
Grant  bore  the  news  of  it  and  her  illness.  You 
know  they  are  engaged  ?  " 

"  Are  they  ?  How  trying  for  both  !  I  am 
not  sure  in  a  similar  case  that  I  should  not  follow 
the  example  of  that  practical  fellow  Kirkpatrick, 
who,  like  his  great  ancestor,  said  he  would  '  mak 
siccar,'  and  married  his  girl  an  hour  before  he 
embarked.  She  lives  at  home  a  wife,  with  every 
chance  of  being  a  widow  if  he  stays  out  long 
enough,  though  yet  a  maid." 

Eila,  accustomed  as  she  is  to  hit  the  mark, 
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does  not  feel  on  the  wliole  that  she  has  scored  as 
she  expected. 

Though  Parliament  is  sitting,  town  is  not  yet 
full,  and  people  see  a  good  deal  of  each  other  in 
a  way  which  is  not  possible  later  in  the  season 
when  everything  is  at  high  pressure,  and  the 
business  of  getting  through  one's  pleasure  is  at 
times  almost  overwhelming. 

o 

Since  the  Beauchamps  came  to  town,  Archie 
has  prudently  fallen  back  from  the  ground  he 
assumed  at  Cliamp  Royal ;  and  so  skilfully  and 
utterly  ignores  anything  like  a  continuance  of 
the  advances  he  made  there  with  such  rapid 
strides,  that  Clarice,  feeling  a  little  disconcerted 
at  his  strategical  change  of  front,  is  more  than 
disposed  to  be  kindly  to  him,  believing  that  she 
has  done  him  injustice. 

Keeping  careful  watch  over  words  and  looks 
so  that  he  may  not  be  betrayed  into  an  untimely 
manifestation  of  his  feelings,  he  takes  every 
opportunity  of  being  seen  in  her  society  ;  and, 
as  he  has  a  peculiarly  appropriative  manner  which 
certainly  stalls  oflf  many  men  of  less   assurance. 
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Clarice  finds  lierself,  more  often  than  she  is  aware 
of,  somewhat  remarkably  affichee  with  the  man 
whom  Rumour  has  already  given  to  her. 

Living  as  they  do  in  the  same  set,  meeting 
daily  in  some  way  or  other,  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  her  to  avoid  one  who  refrains  from  giving 
her  the  slightest  ground  for  rebuff.  Neither  can 
she  very  well  encourage  others  at  his  expense. 
Fascinating  in  manners  and  appearance,  as  he  is 
beyond  doubt,  she  would  be  more  than  woman 
if  she  finds  his  society  distasteful  so  long  as  he 
abstains  from  that  which  may  arouse  her  fears. 

Trusting  then  to  time,  to  the  accidents  which 
so  often  help  those  who  are  watchful  for  them, 
above  all  to  the  determination  which,  having  an 
object  in  view,  pursues  it  unscrupulously  to  suc- 
cess, he  is  not  perhaps  too  sanguine  in  believing 
that  he  will  command  it. 

Dining  one  night  with  the  Beauchamps,  he 
says,  as  the  hum  of  conversation  enables  him  to 
introduce  a  topic  he  knows  will  bear  the  fruit  he 
desires  :  "I  hear  Charlie  met  our  old  Amy  as 
she  passed  through  Cawnpore.     They  say  she  is 
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quite  lovely  now.  The  Indian  climate  has  given 
just  sufficient  tone  to  her  hair,  and  she  has 
lost  a  certain  tendency  to  robustness  which 
threatened  to  diminish  her  charms  as  a  girl." 

"  You  speak  of  them  as  an  admirer  yourself, 
Colonel  Campbell  ? "  says  Clarice,  with  an  acidity 
of  tone  which  he  knew  not  whether  to  ascribe  to 
recollections  of  earlier  days  and  probable  rivalry, 
jealousy  of  the  possible  effects  on  Charlie  if  he 
looked  at  her  with  similar  eyes,  or,  flattering 
thought !  unwillingness  that  he  should  speak  of 
the  beauty  of  another  to  herself. 

"  I  was.  In  my  boyish  days  she  had  no  more 
enthusiastic  adorer,  but  ]\Iaster  Charlie's  atten- 
tions and  opportunities  were  too  many  for  me, 
and  I  never  had  a  chance  against  him." 

There  is  nothing  she  can  take  exception  to  in 
this.  Clarice  does  not  know  yet  that  he  is  aware 
of  her  engagement,  and  therefore  what  question- 
able taste  it  is  in  him  to  rake  up  the  youthful 
amours  of  his  cousin  and  friend  to  his  faucee. 
But  her  change  of  manner  tells  him  that  he  has 
gone  c[uite  far  enough,  and  that  the  small  drop 
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of  poison  need  not  be  added  to  for  the  present,  if 
it  has  touched,  as  he  hopes,  the  wound  which  he 
thinks  is  now  open. 

He  fancies  the  indifference  of  manner  with 
which  she  answers  is  a  little  overdone,  as  she 
says  with  perfect  calmness:  "You  were  much 
together  in  your  young  days,  I  know.  What 
friends  you  must  be !  I  know  none  so  dear  as 
those  of  mine,"  looking  across  to  Eila  who  is 
amusing  herself  with  Ralph  Mostyn,  able  tem- 
porarily to  resume  his  worship. 

Archie,  wincing  a  little  at  the  home  thrust, 
unconscious  or  not  he  cannot  quite  decide, 
answers :  "  Oh  yes ;  but  there  was  always  a 
certain  amount  of  that  desire  to  excel  the  other 
which  exists  nowhere  more  powerfully  than 
between  boys  who  are  thrown  much  together  as 
we  were,  in  boating,  fishing,  shooting,  riding, 
and,  finally,  in  adoring  the  same  goddess."  As 
he  concludes  the  sentence  his  eyes  would  speedily 
tell  her  the  true  meaning  of  his  last  words  did 
she  meet  them. 

But  her  thoughts  have  already  flown,  and  she 
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has  a  far-away  look  when  she  turns  to  him  again, 
saying  :  "  You  were  a  good  deal  together  too  in 
the  Crimea,  were  you  not  ? " 

"  Yes.  He  was  in  the  same  Division  and  we  met 
now  and  then.  But  in  that  sort  of  work  there  is 
not  much  giving  of  dinners  or  looking  men  up. 
So  that  you  may  well  make  a  whole  campaign 
with  your  best  friend  and  not  see  much  of  Lim 
unless  you  make  a  point  of  digging  each  other 
out,  which  is  not  always  easy.  When  we  came 
back  I  met  an  old  lady  who  was  quite  angry 
with  me  because  I  could  not  honestly  assert  that 
I  had  frequently  met  her  nephew  in  the  Fourth 
Division,  which  happened  never  to  be  near  us. 
At  last  I  believe  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  was  an  impostor  and  had  never  been  out 
there." 

"  I  can  understand  that.  I  remember  Charlie 
saying  that  once,  w^hen  he  announced  he  was 
going  to  join  at  Stirling,  the  affectionate  relative 
of  some  other  soldier  begged  him  to  say  he  had 
met  her  whenever  he  drove  into  Aberdeen  ;  and 
was  horribly  annoyed  with  him  when  she  found 
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he  had  been  a  whole  year  in  Scotland  without 
conveying  her  message." 

"Ah!  the  old  story.  Practical  knowledge  of 
any  kind  is  not  to  be  got  entirely  out  of  books. 
I  don't  believe  there  are  two  people  in  the  room 
now  who  can  write  down  in  a  given  five  minutes 
the  names  of  all  the  counties  of  England ;  say 
off-hand  whether  the  Ural  resemble  the  Downs 
or  the  Himlayas  in  their  features ;  or  who  could 
have  told  one  a  year  ago  where  Lucknow  was — 
What  a  hunting  up  of  '  Gazetteers '  there  was  in 
'54  !  Tlie  few  indifferent  books  on  Turkey  and 
the  Crimea  were  at  an  enormous  premium ;  and 
anyone  who  had  looked  in  at  the  Golden  Horn 
was  considered  an  unimpeachable  authority  on  all 
matters  then  of  importance." 

"As  among  the  Aztecs  the  shortest  of  Spaniards 
was  taken  for  a  giant ;  which,  by-the-bye,  reminds 
me — I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  your  protegee 
— the  daughter  of  your  Zouave  friend." 

Again  Archie  winces. 

"  I  have  tried  to  treat  her  more  as  a  friend 
than  a  companion ;    but  she  is  so   difficile.     On 
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the  whole  perhaps  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  it  must  be  at  the  best  a  hateful  position. 
But  she  seems  to  be  more  depressed  of  late  than 
she  was,  and  I  fear  she  is  by  no  means  so  happy 
as  1  should  like  to  make  her,  if  she  would  allow 
me. 

"Ah!  you  should  remember  what  a  different 
life  she  led  in  Algeria.  How  tame  and  confined 
anything  like  this,  so  artificial  in  comparison, 
must  seem.  Yet  with  you  I  should  think  she 
finds  nearly  absolute  freedom  in  every  needful 
way." 

"  Certainly.  I  give  her  all  I  can ;  perhaps 
more  than  is  good  for  her.  She  is  so  excessively 
attractive.  She  has  no  friends  that  I  know  of. 
At  least,  she  does  not  mention  them  to  me  !  And 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  rig^ht  in  alio  wins;  her  to 
go  out  as  much  as  I  do.  Yet  I  cannot  refuse 
to  let  her  take  walks  to  get  rid  of  the  headaches, 
of  which,  like  so  many  Frenchwomen,  she  often 
complains.  And  1  confess  I  am  rather  too  much 
afraid  of  her  to  venture  upon  a  warning  of  the 
dangers  she  may  expose  herself  to,  ignorant  as 

VOL.   II.  I 
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she  is  to  a  great  extent  of  our  language,  and  the 
ways  of  London.  Would  you  mind  speaking  to 
her  ?  " 

"  I  ?  Gladly  !  But  how  am  I  to  put  what 
you  rather  shrink  from  apparently  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  don't  mean  quite  that.  What  I  want 
is  that  Addle  should  know  I  am  very  willing  to 
be  a  kind  and  true  friend  to  her,  if  she  will. 
Make  her  understand  that,  and  the  rest  will  be 
easy  for  me  to  convey  to  her.  I  am  sure  she  will 
attend  to  what  you  say,  for  1  have  noticed  that 
whenever  your  name  is  mentioned  she  loses 
her  listlessness,  and  becomes  a  very  diflferent 
creature." 

"  You  are  discerning,  Miss  Beauchamp  !  "  replies 
Archie  with  a  laugh,  which  is  not  altogether  an 
easy  one,  for  he  cannot  make  out  whether  all  that 
Clarice  means  is  on  the  surface  or  no.  One  is  so 
apt  to  judge  others  by  oneself.  "  But  doubtless, 
the  poor  girl  looks  upon  me  as  the  one  link  be- 
tween her  present  life  and  the  past.  I  will  make 
a  point  though  of  seeing  her,  if  you  wish.  When 
shall  I  come  ?  " 
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*'  If  you  are  going  to  ride  in  the  morning  come 
to  luncheon  if  you  like." 

Archie  excepts  with  effusion,  and  Elliot,  hear- 
ing the  invitation  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
says  he  will  look  out  for  her  in  the  Row,  naturally 
draws  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  under- 
standino^  of  a  verv  asrreeable  nature  between 
them. 

While  Archie  accompanies  his  mother  and 
Julia  to  a  reception  at  Cambridge  House,  Victor 
Murray  and  Elliot  walk  down  to  the  Club,  where 
over  their  weeds  they  discuss  not  a  few  things, 
including  the  Beauchamps. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Vic,  that  Master  Archie  has 
really  landed  his  heiress  ?  " 

"  1  don't  doubt  it  ;  a  deuced  good  thing  for 
him.  He  needs  it  badly,  I  fancy.  But  he  had 
better  play  his  game  a  little  more  carefully  at 
present.  1  have  seen  him  more  than  once  in 
Kensington  Gardens  with  a  tall,  dark,  handsome 
girl  one  does  not  meet  about  anywhere." 

"  Not  unlike  him.  He  never  was  content  with 
one  handful." 

I  2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  And  I  will  take  tliy  word." — Juliet. 

Clarice's  letter  had  reached  Archie  with  Ad^le's 
note,  and  sent  him  further  on  the  dubious  path 
he  was  now  following. 

If  ever  he  had  doubts  about  sending  it  on  to 
Charlie,  they  were  overcome  when  he  permitted 
himself  to  read  it.  And  when  he  saw  that  Clarice 
was  not  likely  to  repeat  those  parts  which  referred 
to  himself,  he  threw  her  letter  into  the  fire  ! 

It  was  a  strong  measure  for  one  who  would 
have  resented  hotly  any  imputation  against  his 
honour  ;  but,  though  no  fool,  he  partly  salved 
his  conscience  by  muttering,  as  the  delicate  paper 
shrivelled,  and   the  tender  words   seemed  for  a 
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moment  traced  in  living  fire  ere  they  died  for 
ever,  "  All's  fair,  tliey  say,  in  love." 

Yet,  as  one  of  the  first  steps  he  had  taken 
in  the  downward  path,  it  cost  him  much  self- 
reproach  when  it  had  become  irretrievable. 

In  Grilbert  Elliot,  the  brother  of  Charlie's 
greatest  cbum,  he  had  an  unconscious  aid.  A 
bit  of  a  gossip,  and  very  much  of  a  correspondent, 
he  was  continually  writing  to  Ronald,  and  more 
than  once  alluded  to  the  devotion  of  Archie  to 
Clarice,  and  tbe  reported  engagement. 

Ad^le  had  borne  the  prolonged  stay  at  Champ 
Royal  with  indifierent  patience  ;  but  she  had  not 
dared  to  transgress  the  imposition  of  silence 
which  she  had  received  in  parting  from  the  man 
she  had  come  to  love  so  passionately. 

She  would  only  have  to  wait  until  they  went 
into  town,  and  then  ?  Had  she  not  his  promise 
that  they  should  meet  more  often  than  hitherto  ? 

More  mindful  of  it  than  of  some  of  his  better 
resolutions,  Archie  did  not  allow  her  to  be  long 
in  Eaton  Square  before  letting  her  know  when 
and  where  they  might  see  each  other. 
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Poor  Adele  !  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  her 
that  even  his  code  of  honour  made  him  remem- 
ber the  trust  his  dead  friend  had  reposed  in  him. 
But,  though  each  time  they  met  he  knew  he  was 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire  which  was  consuming  his 
inamorata,  he  had  not  the  courage,  nor  in  truth 
always  the  inclination,  to  withhold  many  of  the 
tokens  of  a  reciprocity  of  the  burning  love  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  show,  now  that  she  believed 
he  returned  it. 

These  interviews,  sweet  as  they  were  to  the 
nature  of  the  desert-bred  girl,  were  so  adroitly 
arranged  that  no  one  of  course  had  an  idea  that 
Adele  went  for  her  daily  walk  in  Kensington 
Gardens  at  such  an  early  hour  but  to  relieve 
herself  of  that  terrible  malady  to  which  her  fair 
countrywomen  seem  to  be  often  such  martyrs. 

It  is  one  of  those  bright  sunny  mornings,  full 
of  all  the  sweetness  of  Nature,  which  she  gives  us 
with  such  a  sparing  hand  in  spring,  as  an  earnest 
of  the  summer  which  we  hope  for. 

As  Ad^le  moves  towards  him  with  all  the  easy 
grace  of  a  perfect  figure,  Archie's  artistic  senses 
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are  gratified  by  the  exquisite  taste  with  which 
everything  she  wears  has  been  selected.  Per- 
fectly simple  and  quiet,  there  is  that  in  every 
shade,  every  detail  of  the  mode  of  the  day  which 
asserts  her  charming  individuality.  The  hideous, 
spoon- shaped  bonnet  looks  but  a  fitting  oval 
frame  for  her  lovely  face.  The  crinoline,  which 
in  other  women  seems  an  extinguisher  of  all  from 
below  the  waist,  appears  by  kindly  undulations 
to  reveal  the  shapely  limbs  it  will  not  hide.  So 
true  is  it  that  beauty  cannot  be  concealed.  If 
the  plainer  sisters  would  but  take  courage,  and 
wear  not  that  which  the  leader  of  the  fashionable 
flock  may  have  thought  becoming  to  herself,  but 
only  what  they  have  proved  to  suit  their  own 
peculiar  charms  I  Every  woman  has  her  own 
attractions.  Let  her  display  them  to  the  best 
advantage  to  those  who  look  only  at  the  results, 
and  for  whom  after  all  she  does  adorn  herself, 
whether  it  be  with  porcupine's  quills  and  a  few 
shells,  or  with  the  costliest  productions,  of  the 
web  and  the  silkworm,  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
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Were  it  not  for  ambition, — which  makes  him 
seek  money  as  a  means  to  an  end  long  in  view — 
pride, — which  forbids  his  allying  himself  to  a 
nameless  orphan — and  his  obstinate  rivalry  of 
Charlie, — who  in  everything  has  defeated  him 
from  their  earliest  trials  of  skill, — Archie  might 
have  been  yet  more  sorely  tempted  by  the 
devotion  of  the  impassioned  woman,  who,  as  she 
stands  beside  him  now,  is  indeed  most  fair  to  see. 

"Louis  mo7i  amour!  I  cannot  bear  your  other 
hard-sounding  name,"  she  exclaims,  as  glancing 
hastily  around  she  throws  herself  into  his  arms. 
"  It  seems  such  an  age  since  we  met.  I  have 
hungered  so  to  hear  your  voice,  to  look  into  your 
eyes,  and  see  them  confirm  your  words  when  you 
say  you  love  me.  Ah  !  'tis  easy  for  you  men  to 
live  and  love.  To  me  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be 
easier  to  love  and  die.  You  have  a  thousand 
and  one  thoughts  besides  those  for  me.  I  have 
none  other.  You  are  my  father,  my  mother,  my 
friend,  my  country,  my  lover,  all  in  one.  I,  to 
you  ?  Am  I  not  one  of  many  distractions  in 
your   daily  life  ?     A   pleasant   one,   a   beautiful 
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one,  if  you  will,  clieri  ? — but  still  only  a 
distraction.  Forgive  me,"  she  adds  hastily,  as 
she  sees  a  cloud  gatherino;.  "  I  know  not  what  I 
say  sometimes  when  I  am  with  you.  The  very 
joy  of  your  presence  makes  me  forget  how 
fleeting  is  its  pleasure,  and  that  I  should  sip  the 
honey  while  I  may  without  too  closely  thinking 
if  the  bee  is  all  my  very  own." 

"  Carissima !  'Tis  only  a  week  since  we  met. 
But  I  have  news  for  you.  Miss  Beauchamp  has 
asked  me  to  come  and  see  you  this  afternoon." 

"  Impossible  !  But  why  ?  Oh,  say  it  is  not 
that  I  have  offended  her — that  she  is  tired  of 
me — that  I  have  tried  her  patience  too  much — 
or  any  of  the  many  pleas  I  may  have  afforded 
her  for  sending  me  away  from — you." 

"No;  not  Q^itQ,  petite.  She  wishes,  on  the 
contrary,  that  I  should  tell  you  she  desires  to  be 
your  friend.  She  says  you  look  ill,  distraite, 
except  when  my  name  is  mentioned ;  and  that 
she  fears  you  may  come  to  harm  in  wandering 
about  so  much  by  yourself." 

"  Malheureuse !  and  I  thouo-ht  I  had  schooled 
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my  eyes,  my  voice,  my  manner,  so  that  no  one 
could  detect  my  interest  in  you,  my  Louis." 

"  You  forget  possibly,  beUissima,  that  she  may 
scan  your  face  when  you  little  think  it.  She 
would  be  unlike  you  all  if  there  were  not  more 
than  one  tell-tale  mirror  in  her  rooms.  And,  by 
a  woman  herself  in  love,  the  indices  of  the  plea- 
sant fever  are  often  very  easily  read  in  another." 

"  You  assume  somewhat,  monsieur  !  But  I  will 
try  to  be  more  grateful.  I  know  not  why,  but  I 
feel  as  if  there  were  something  ever  rising  between 
us  which  makes  her  kindness  seem  so  hollow. 
Why  should  1  feel  an  antipathetic  instinct  against 
one  so  full  of  the  graces  and  virtues  ?  And  we 
are  to  meet  again  by  her  wish  ! " 

"  Yes  ;  this  afternooD.  Of  course  she  will  not 
be  present ;  but  you  will  not  forget  that  we  must 
be  somewhat  more  formal  and  precise  than  here." 

"  Soit !  I  would  pay  a  heavier  price  than  that 
to  have  you  all  to  myself  twice  in  one  day." 

It  is  one  o'clock.  The  day  has  fulfilled  its 
bright  promise  of  the  morning  in  a  manner  as 
unlike  the  fickle  month  as  the  proverbial  climate. 
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The  Park  is  crowded  with  those  who  come  to 
see  and  to  be  seen — the  butterflies,  charming 
and  otherwise,  whom  a  gleam  of  warmth  and 
sunshine  draws  out  by  swarms  in  all  the  freshness 
of  new  toilettes. 

Archie  has  not  ridden  far  down  the  Row  when 
he  sees  Clarice  swinging  easily  along  on  '  Alma,' 
with  the  perfect  seat  which  is  only  given  to  those 
who  know  what  it  is  to  ride  to  hounds.  More 
than  one  Clayshire  man,  as  he  doffs  his  hat,  looks 
back  at  the  lissome,  graceful  figure,  and  shudders 
as  he  thinks  how  nearly  its  glory  was  crushed 
but  a  few  months  before. 

Turning  his  horse  as  they  meet,  he  says,  while 
they  ride  along  together,  "  Sometimes  I  almost 
flatter  myself  that  old  '  Alma '  looks  upon  me 
with  a  kindly  eye,  as  if  he  remembers  that  ditch 
which  was  so  nearly  fatal  to  you  both." 

"  Ah !  he  would  be  untrue  to  his  honest 
nature,  and  unlike  his  mistress,  if  he  could  ever 
forget  to  whom  he  owes  his  life." 

"  I  was  but  the  executor  ;  you  were  the 
originator  of  the  happy  thought  by  which  he  was 
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reminded  of  you.     There  are  not  many,"  he  says, 
with  a  look  of  intense  admiration,  "  who  could 
think  so  much  to  the  point  in  such  a  position  as  • 
you  were  in." 

"  I  don't  know.  People  fancy  they  will  lose 
their  heads,  but  they  often  surprise  themselves 
as  much  as  the  bystanders  by  falsifying  their 
expectations,  and  developing  a  presence  of  mind 
which  comes  quite  naturally,  as  the  infants  of 
the  Pacific  Islanders  are  said  to  swim  when  first 
thrown  into  the  water.  They  don't  know  how 
they  do  it,  but  'tis  done." 

"As  the  young  Gaucho  rides  at  once  by 
instinct." 

"  You  have  been  out  there  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  Victor  Murray  and  I  spent  a  long  leave 
going  over  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
dovA^n  by  the  coast  to  Lima,  from  which  we 
worked  across  to  Buenos  Ay  res." 

"  You  must  have  seen  a  great  deal ;  I  wonder 
you  did  not  write  a  book.  Every  one  does  now- 
a-days." 

"  I  have  too  many  friends.     Conceive  what  a 
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chance  it  would  be  for  some  one,  having  primed 
himself  from  a  '  Gazetteer/  to  detect  some  crass 
ignorance  on  my  part — a  mis-spelt  word — a 
wrong  quotation — an  anachronism — or  to  show 
I  had  neglected  the  opportunity  of  observing 
and  recording  the  solid  objects  of  travel,  while 
I  related  only  bodily  discomforts  or  personal 
adventures,  caviare  to  the  world  in  general." 

"  Come,  come  ;  you  should  not  be  cynical  on 
such  a  lovely  morning  as  this.  I  don't  think 
people  are  apt  to  be  hard  on  others  unless  it  is  a 
good  deal  their  own  fault.  Now  I  fancy  you 
would  write  rather  amusingly ;  and  in  such  a 
tour  in  that  grand  continent  of  unhackneyed 
travel  you  must  have  seen  a  great  deal  which  is 
new  to  most ;  and,  graphically  put — you  have 
read  the  essay  '  on  the  art  of  putting  things '  ? — it 
would  convey  a  good  deal  to  those  who  must 
content  themselves  with  shorter  flights." 

"  Yes ;  I  rubbed  out  many  old  prejudices,  and 
put  in  many  new  likings.  The  Yankee  at  home 
is  as  much  superior  to  the  travelling  dollar-bag  as 
I  hope  we  are  to  the  ordinary  Rhine  tourist  who 
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hails  from  tlie  Thames.  In  Utah  my  favourite 
idea  of  a  plurality  of  wives  received  a  severe 
shock.  AVhen  I  got  to  the  Pacific  side,  I  felt 
inclined  to  stay  there  for  ever  as  we  wandered 
down  the  coast;  while  the  wild  life  we  enjoyed 
in  going  from  Lima  to  La  Paz,  through  Bolivia 
into  Paraguay,  and  down  the  Parana,  unfitted  us 
for  ordinary  cut  and  dried  existence  a  long  time 
afterwards." 

"  I  can  quite  understand  that,  tliough  my 
roughing  it  has  been  of  the  mildest,  and  only  j  ust 
off  the  beaten  tracks  in  Europe.  How  did  you 
get  across  South  America  ?  " 

"  By  mules  from  the  west  side  over  the  Andes, 
and  horses  later  on.  Once  we  were  brought  to 
such  very  short  commons,  for  a  few  days  before 
reaching  Assuncion,  that  we  and  our  nags  lived 
entirely  on  oranges." 

''You  don't  say  they  did  ?  They  must  have 
been  all  rather  out  of  condition  afterwards.  But 
I  don't  know ;  my  little  dachshund  '  Fritz,'  who 
is  the  most  carnivorous  of  dogs  generally,  is  very 
fond  of  finding  himself  under  a  ripe  gooseberry- 
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hush,  and  always  looks  the  better  for  his  alter- 
ative." 

"  Ah,  a  sort  of  grape  cure  one  might  call  it. 
That  kind  of  thing  is  very  well  if  you  know  you 
can  cut  it  at  any  moment ;  but  an  uncertainty 
about  the   time  and  amount  of  your  dinner  re- 
quires to  be  experienced  for  an  indefinite  continu- 
ance to  be  thoroughly  appreciated.    In  the  first  day 
of  starvation  novelty  robs  it  of  half  its  sting.     It's 
a  new  sensation  to  most  people,  and  in  these  days 
that  is  worth  a  good  deal.    The  second  day  there 
is  a  decided  '  sinking,'   not   the  sort  of  feeling 
which  some  men  connect  with  sherry-and -bitters, 
but   what  makes  you   buckle   your  belt  tightly 
round  your  waist ;  and  when  you  sleep,  it's  fit- 
fully, with  dreams  of  multitudinous  club-waiters 
tumbling  over  each  other  as  they  hurry  to  your 
neatly -spread  table  in  the  corner,  with  succulent 
beaf-steaks  or  juicy  mutton-chops  ;    in  that  stage 
you    don't    aspire   after    delicacies.      The   third 
day  you  are  decidedly  empty.     There  is  a  pain  of 
some  magnitude  in  the  region  which  says  it  has 
been  too  long  neglected ;  your  brain,   robbed  of 
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its  nourishment,  creates  strange  fancies,  and  you 
awake  often,  from  brief  snatches  of  sleep,  having 
in  those  few  minutes  fared  sumptuously  but 
unsatisfyingly  off  j»/<<^f6'  which  recall  Phillippe's, 
the  Voisin,  or  any  other  haunt  your  heart  in 
more  lavish  days  may  have  rejoiced  in. 

"Finally,  before  relief  by  death  or  wholesome 
food  may  have  arrived,  you  cast  on  your  com- 
panion a  ravenous  eye  which,  you  are  horror- 
stricken  to  see,  is  met  by  a  suggestive  glare  that 
reminds  you  of  the  looks  of  the  carnivora  at 
the  Zoo  on  Sunday  afternoons,  before  feeding- 
time." 

"  And  yoa  have  actually  hungered  like  that  ? " 
cries  Clarice,  with  an  expression  of  tender 
compassion  which  fills  him  with  the  wildest 
hopes. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  it  was  an  experience.  It  did  no 
harm  at  the  time  ;  I  did  not  eat  Victor  Murray  ; 
and  afterwards  it  was  of  service.  One  gets 
speedily  resigned  to  the  inevitable,  and  it  teaches 
a  lesson,  useful  when  a  grumble  iises  at  occasional 
hard  or  indifferent  fare." 
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"  Which  is  the  most  difficult  to  bear,  do  you 
think — hunger,  thirst,  or  want  of  sleep  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  quite, — to  an  extremity  ?  I  am 
not  sure  I  have  suffered  any  one  of  them  to  the 
uttermost ;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
should  say  the  deprivation  of  sleep,  when  one  is 
obliged  to  work,  is  the  hardest.  I  have  seen 
men  who  had  faced  death  with  a  smile,  been 
wounded  without  letting  a  groan  escape  from 
their  lips,  and  borne  starvation  stoically  enough, 
yet  who  broke  down  utterly  and  wept  like  women 
from  want  of  rest." 

"  How  terrible  !  Well,  I  hope  you  may  have 
no  trials  of  any  kind  to-day.  Shall  we  turn 
homewards  ?  You  are  coming  to  luncheon  ?  By- 
the-bye,  I  told  Adele  before  I  came  out  that  you 
were  going  to  call  upon  her  this  afternooE,  but 
she  showed  neither  pleasure  nor  surprise ;  she  is 
a  strano^e  creature  in  some  thino^s,  though,  I 
should  think,  a  very  lovable  one  if  she  would 
unbend." 

"  Ah,  pride  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  handle, 
and  there  is  more  than  one   weakness  with    an 
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unpleasant  resemblance  to  it.  Shyness  is  often 
driven  into  such  corners  that  she  looks  very  like 
her  ugly  elder  sister.  I  do  not  think  Adele  can 
be  otherwise  than  grateful  for  all  your  kindness. 
Our  ways  are  not  as  their  ways,  and  I  daresay 
she  feels  constrained  and  awkward  with  you  here 
in  a  manner  foreign  to  her  real  nature,  as  we 
should  see  it  in  her  own  home." 

"Very  possibly.  I  try  to  put  myself  in  her 
place,  and  I  really  wish  to  annihilate  that  cold 
wall  of  indifference  which  is  between  us  ;  that  is 
why' I  want  you  to  speak  to  her,  as  you  will  after 
luncheon  ? " 

Clarice,  having  confided  her  plan  to  Mrs. 
Beauchamp,  has  no  difficulty  in  bringing  about 
the  interview  in  the  morning-room. 

Quiet,  composed,  and  perfect  in  manner,  Ad^le 
enters;  and  Archie,  fastidious  as  he  is,  contrasting 
the  two  women  so  different  in  many  respects,  in 
his  heart  is  obliged  to  confess  that  Clarice  is  in 
no  way  superior,  though  admittedly  the  beauty 
of  the  season. 

It  is  for  a   moment   slightly  awkward,  until 
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Clarice,  with  a  smile,  says :  "  Acl^le,  Colonel  Camp- 
bell has  been  so  kind  as  to  say  he  will  talk  to 
YOU  upon  some  points  which  I  am  hardly  equal 
to  approaching  with  you.  Believe  me,  it  is  only 
because  1  fear  that  in  doing  so  1  might  impair 
rather  than  increase  that  feeling  of  loving  con- 
fidence which  I  should  like  to  exist  between  us. 
But  he,  as  your  father's  old  friend,  will  explain 
much  that  1  would  say.  Colonel  Campbell,  you 
will  find  me  in  mamma's  room." 

For  an  instant  Adele  remains  motionless  and 
silent,  glancing  furtively  at  Archie,  who,  gnawing 
his  moustache,  confesses  to  himself  that  he  is  in 
a  greater  dilemma  than  he  expected. 

"  Mon  ami ! — is  this  the  way  you  meet  me 
for  the  second  time  to-day  ? "  she  says  with  a 
charming  pout,  which  barely  conceals  an  evident 
tendency  to  laugh  as  a  keen  sense  of  the  absurdity 
of  their  position  steals  over  her.  "  Come  ;  since 
it  is  the  house  1  am  living  in,  let  me  for  once 
play  hostess,"  and  taking  him  gracefully  by  the 
hand  she  leads  him  to  an  easy-chair.  The  next 
instant  she  is  sittino:  on  a  stool  at  his  feet. 
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"  Heavens !  this  won't  do,  child, — you  forget. 
Suppose  any  one  came  in  here,"  he  says,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet. 

"  Ah  !  I  am  always  forgetting  everything  but 
you,  Louis.  Well,  I  will  sit  opposite  you,  here. 
What  now?" 

"  Ad^le  ! " 

"  So  solemn  !    What  have  I  done,  mon  aheille  ?  " 

"Nothing,  poor  child,  but  love  me,  f indeed 
most  unworthy  of  it,"  cries  Archie,  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  feeling,  coming  from  him  in  an  uncon- 
trollable moment  of  anguish,  as  he  recognizes  the 
self-abnegation  of  the  beautiful  woman  who  so 
evideutly  has  placed  him  on  a  pedestal  of  which 
he  knows  himself  to  be  undeserving. 

"  Don't  say  that,  my  Louis.  Who  saved  me 
from  a  living  death  ?  Who  has  been  my  friend 
when  I  had  none  other  ?  Besides,  are  you  not 
brave,  young,  handsome,  a  soldier,  as  my  father 
was  ?  Did  you  not  come  from  him  to  me  ?  Ah, 
Cheri,  what  can  you  say  that  would  make  me 
otherwise  than  love  you,  to  whom  I  owe  so 
much  ?    Don't  tell  me  I  am  not  to  love  you  now  ! 
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My  heart  cannot  undo  itself:  it  is  given  to  you 
as  is  my  life,  and  if  you  take  away  your  love,  I 
die." 

Accustomed  as  he  is  now  to  Adele's  impetuous 
nature,  Archie  has  not  before  recognized  all  the 
depth  of  her  feeling  for  him.  He  sees  at  last  that 
he  has  been  playing  with  a  fire  which  bids  fair  to 
master  him  as  well  as  her  whom  he  is  bound  by 
every  law  of  honour  and  principle  to  cherish  and 
protect.  If  so,  what  becomes  of  the  schemes  of 
love  and  ambition  for  which  he  has  already 
forfeited  his  self-respect  ? 

Like  many  of  us  when  our  sins  find  us  out, 
or  recoil  directly  or  indirectly  upon  us,  he  is 
tempted  to  cry  out  that  this  is  very  hard.  But 
he  does  not  deceive  himself  long  with  sophistry, 
while  Adele  waits  for  the  words  that  are  coming, 
big,  perhaps,  with  the  fate  of  her  happiness. 

Kevolving  quickly  in  his  mind  the  situation, 
which  has  developed  itself  with  unexpected 
rapidity,  he  sees  the  necessity  of  her  return  to 
Paris  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  see  his  hopes 
shattered  at  any  moment  by  some  ill-governed 
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impulse  of  one  so  guileless  that  lie  shivers  at  the 
thought  of  the  awakening. 

After  what  seems  to  her  an  age  of  suspense, 
Archie  at  last  says :  "Petite!  I  would  not  take 
away  what  you  find  so  precious ;  but  I  fear  you 
over-estimate  its  value,  and  may  find  it  so  when, 
perhaps,  too  late.  That  is  what  I  might  well 
dread.  I  may  look  solemn  when  I  think  of  the 
charge  I  took  and  the  way  things  are  drifting. 
Child  !  do  you  not  see  ? "  And  in  his  conflicting 
emotions,  for  he  begins  to  feel  that  he  is  not 
quite  the  master  of  them  he  was,  or  thought,  he 
grasps  her  suddenly  and  vehemently  by  each 
shoulder. 

"  Louis  !     You  frighten  me  !  " 

"  There  is  no  need,  carissima,  if  you  have 
courage." 

"  For  what  ?  " 

"  Your  leaving  this." 

"Why?" 

"  I  must  be  frank  !  Because  it  is  not  possible 
that  we  can  live  and  see  as  much  of  each  other 
here  as  we  have  done  lately  without  the  neces- 
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sity   of   explanations    which    I    fear   we   cannot 
give." 

"  You  know  best,  mon  amotir,''  she  says  with 
touching  faith,  as  she  takes  one  of  his  clasping 
hands  from  her  shoulder  and  kisses  it  passion- 
ately. "  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  You  will 
not  send  me  back  to  the  Faubourg  ? " 

"  Not  for  ever  !  But  if,  as  I  think,  it  is  the 
best  for  us  both ;  if  you  will  see  more  of  me 
really ;  if  I  take  you  over  and  make  arrange- 
ments so  that  you  may  be  more  independent, 
what  then  ? " 

"  Ah  !  then,"  cries  Adele,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
too  true  a  Frenchwoman  not  to  rejoice  at  the 
thought  of  returning  to  her  own  country,  "  I 
would  gladly  go — since  it  is  not  from  you,  but 
only  from  this  foggy  prudish  England — but 
when  ? " 

"  That,"  replies  Archie,  who  is  inexpressibly 
relieved  to  find  how  quickly  she  acquiesces, 
"  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  It  may  be 
shortly,  or  perhaps  not  for  a  time.  But  mean- 
while you  will  meet  Miss  Beauchamp  half  way  ? 
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Don't  say  anything  to  her  about  going.  I  will 
arrange  that.  And  now,  my  pet,  I  fear  I  must 
go.  Keep  up  a  brave  heart,  and  look  forward 
to  a  happier  time  for  us  both." 

"  I  will  try,  mon  hien  ahne,  since  you  tell  me. 
Adieu,  mon  Louis ! "  and,  with  a  passionate 
caress,  she  hurries  from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Ah  me  !     How  am  I  beguiled  !  " — Olivia. 

A  FEW  minutes  later  Archie  finds  himself 
Ute-a-tete  with  Clarice. 

"  Well,  and  how  have  you  conducted  yourself 
as  Envoy  Plenipotentiary  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  will  find  Adele  has  disabused 
her  mind  of  fancies,  which  are  very  apt  to  grow 
up  in  the  kind  of  life  she  leads.  You  know  how 
different  hers  was,  and  will  make  allowances. 
However,  if  she  is  not  able  to  make  things 
pleasanter,  it  may  be  as  well  that  she  should 
follow  her  inclinations  and  return  to  her  people 
in  Paris." 

"  Has  she  thought  of  it  ?  I  should  be  sorry 
if  it   came  to  that,  for  I   fear  that,  dull  as   she 
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may  find  it  here,  it  will  be  much  worse  there  for 
one  like  her.  Besides,  I  want  to  conquer  what- 
ever repugnance  she  may  have  towards  me." 

"  You  may  make  your  mind  easy  on  both 
points,  I  think.  She  has  gained  some  experience 
which  will  be  of  value  to  her.  And  as  to  your 
winning  her  love  and  confidence,  can  I  doubt  ?  " 
replies  Archie,  with  a  bow  and  a  glance  of  his 
eloquent  eyes  which  do  not  seem  to  be  altogether 
distasteful  to  the  fair  Clarice,  who,  dismissing  the 
subject  airily,  says  : 

"  Talking  of  success, — you  have  not  said  any- 
thing lately  about  going  into  Parliament.  Have 
you  given  up  the  idea  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  I  have  arranged  everything 
but  the  seat.  That  is  to  say,  I  am  accepted  as  a 
Military  Eeformer  with  some  knowledge  of  what 
1  am  going  to  agitate  for,  which  is  more  than  a 
good  many  of  the  type  possess.  And,  thanks  to  a 
windfall  from  an  ancient  aunt,  I  have  the  sinews 
of  war  in  the  event  of  a  contest.  But  the 
vacillating  gentleman  who  said  he  was  going  to 
accept  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds 
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lias  not  yet  done  so.  In  fact  his  wife,  a  parvenue 
like  himself,  but  with  the  ambition  of  both,  is 
rather  disgusted  at  his  continued  ill  health  com- 
pelling him  to  withdraw  from  what,  to  her  at 
least,  is  a  very  charming  circle  ;  since  without 
his  Parliamentary  influence  they  never  would 
have  entered  it." 

"  I  fancy  there  are  a  good  many  of  that  class. 
It's  astonishing  what  an  upleveller  wealth  is 
becoming,  especially  when  combined  with  a  seat 
in  the  House.  It  is  probably  only  selfish  vanity 
on  my  part,  but  I  cannot  help  regretting  some- 
times the  old  sumptuary  laws  and  all  they  sig- 
nified. I  doubt  much  if  the  yeomen  and 
peasants  would  find  the  nouveaux  riches  stand 
by  them  as  would,  and  have,  those  to  whom  the 
soil  has  descended  for  generations." 

"  I  agree  with  you.  Knowledge  and  money 
are  both  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  inex- 
perienced. I  would  permit  no  one  to  possess  too 
much  of  either  too  rapidly.  '  Coaching '  and 
gambling,  alias  speculation,  are  bad  stiles,  though 
they  do  help  folks  ahead  of  others.     A  man  who 
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raised  himself  from  the  ranks  by  his  own  exer- 
tions I  should  allow  to  enjoy  their  fruit,  but  his 
son  or  heirs,  who  so  often  prove  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  I  would  restrict  in  their  heritage." 

"  That  seems  to  be  rather  arbitrary  and  a 
dangerous  meddling  with  the  rights  of  property. 
We  cannot  afford  to  set  such  an  example. 
Besides,  if  you  allowed  the  son  or  heirs  to 
squander  their  newly-acquired  wealth,  it  would 
return  the  more  quickly  to  the  class  through 
whom  it  was  created." 

"  It  is  not  more  arbitrary  than  the  legacy  duty, 
the  tax  on  income,  hair-powder,  or  any  other 
mode  of  taking  money  from  the  fortunate  under 
various  pretexts.  And  as  to  the  theory  of  return. 
A  chemist  will  prove  to  you  that  nothing  can  be 
destroyed.  Everything  under  certain  conditions 
resolves  itself  into  its  prime  elements.  It  is  true. 
But  if  you  burn  a  five-pound  note  it  requires 
some  argument  to  show  the'  wondering  chaw- 
bacon  that  no  one  is  the  poorer." 

"  You  should  have  eaten  your  youthful  dinners 
at  the  Temple  !     However,  you  are  only  speaking 
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theories.  You  don't  contemplate  bringing  in  a 
bill  for  the  equalization  of  property,  1  hope  ?  I 
should  tremble  for  Champ  Royal." 

"  No.  I  think  one  hobby  will  be  enough  for 
me  to  ride  upon.  There  is  sufficient  in  Army 
Reform  to  keep  any  half-dozen  energetic  and 
earnest  men  employed  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives." 

"  But  if  you  go  in  seriously  for  that,  you  will 
have  to  leave  the  service,  won't  you  ?  1  can't 
fancy  a  Guardsman  inveighing  against  the  things 
that  be." 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  on  half-pay ;  and  if,  as  is 
likely  to  be  the  case,  I  become  obnoxious  to  the 
Powers,  I  shall  not  have  much  chance  of  being 
employed  again.  So  Ardelach  will  have  a  further 
strain  upon  it." 

"  Then  you  must  master  your  subject  so  well 
that  you  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  future  War 
Minister !  You,  at  all  events,  will  have  the 
advantage  of  practical  experience,  which  more 
than  one  of  those  we  know  only  learned  at  some 
cost  to  the  country." 
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''Yes;  without  vanity,  I  may  say  that — 
though  if  I  had  any,  I  think  it  would  be  taken 
out  of  me  by  hearing  as  I  did  the  other  day  of  a 
young  fellow  leaving  Cambridge  who  means  to 
go  into  the  House,  and  asked,  '  What  shall  I  take 
up  ? '  Some  one  unhappily  suggested  '  Army 
Reform.'  He  has  taken  it  au  serieux ;  and,  as  he 
is  by  no  means  a  fool,  we  shall  probably  see  him 
with  a  veneer  of  knowledge,  which  he  is  working 
up,  doing  more  harm  than  good  to  a  matter  of  the 
first  national  importance,  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself  simply  for  his  own  purposes." 

"  Of  course  that  is  not  your  case,"  says 
Clarice,  with  unconscious  malice.  "  What  are 
you  going  to  devote  yourself  to  principally  ?  " 

"  I  fear,  if  I  went  into  such  very  professional 
matters  I  should  run  a  great  risk  of  boring  you. 
Things  of  that  kind  are  very  dry  to  the  un- 
initiated." 

"  Not  at  all  !  Papa  often  talks  what  he  calls 
'  shop '  when  Colonel  Trevor  comes  over  from 
Saxbury,  and  we  are  by  ourselves.  But  here  he 
is  !  "   she   exclaims  as  the  General  comes   in,  as 
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is  his  wont  before  going  to  his  daily  afternoon 
parades  at  Arthur's  and  the  Senior. 

'*  Who  ?  Not  the  'old  gentleman/  my  girl,  I 
hope  I  " 

"Not. quite,  Mr.  Pepper;  but  the  person  we 
were,  at  least  I  was,  speaking  of  at  the  moment — 
yourself.  Colonel  Campbell,  you  know,  is  going 
into  Parliament.  Well,  I  have  been  putting  him 
through  some  of  his  political  faith.  A  sort  of 
mild  '  heckling,'  as  Lord  Amat  says  they  call  it 
in  Scotland.     You  know  !  " 

"  Indeed  I  do  !  "  interjects  with  a  shudder  the 
General,  who  once  stood  for  Colchester,  and  has 
not  yet'  forgotten  the  string  of  questions  poured 
upon  him  by  a  Eadical  shoemaker. 

"  And  I  was  on  the  point  of  hearing  how  he  is 
going  to  reform  the  army  when  you  came  in." 

"  Ton  my  honour  ! "  says  the  General,  with  an 
amused  smile.  "  I  had  no  idea  that  such  plots 
were  hatching  so  near  me.  And  you  are  going 
in  for  that,  are  you,  Campbell  ?  Well,  there  is 
much  need  of  it,  from  all  I  know.  But,  if  you 
will  take  my  advice,  don't   try  to    cram  things 
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over-much  down  people's  throats ;  nor  go  upon 
the  principle  that  if  you  ask  for  a  yard  you  will 
get  an  inch.  Once  men  are  in  office  and  a 
groove  they  are  hard  to  move  in  the,  precise 
direction  the  outsider,  who  cannot  have  all  the 
pros  and  cons  so  much  at  his  command  as  the 
official,  may  think  so  highly  necessary. 

"  But  you  were  going  to  tell  Clarice  your 
proposed  measures  ?  I  have  not  much  prospect 
of  getting  off  the  shelf  now,  but  I  take  the 
greatest  interest  in  anything  likely  to  benefit 
the  Service.  Will  you  let  me  hear  them  ?  I  have 
half-an-hour  to  spare,"  he  adds,  putting  down  his 
hat,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair  with  an  air  of 
expectation. 

"I  fear,  General,"  says  Archie,  rather  em- 
barrassed at  this  sudden  demand,  "  that  it  would 
take  a  very  liberal  half-hour  for  me  to  get  through 
all  my  subject  ;  but  I  will  give  you  the  heads. 
I  begin  with  the  rank  and  file,  their  pay,  the 
system,  if  we  can  call  it  one,  of  recruiting,  with 
which  are  involved  the  questions  of  pensions  and 
the  prospect  of  Government  employment." 
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"  Good  ! — all  matters  requiring  careful  atten- 
tion and  inquiry ;  if  not,  what  is  called  in  the 
cant  of  the  day,  '  Eeform,' — how  do  you  propose 
dealing  with  them  ?  " 

"  Well ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  country  is  the 
only  employer  of  labour  who  does  not  seek  in 
some  way  to  obtain  an  apprenticeship  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  comparatively  unpaid  labour,  in 
return  for  teaching  a  craft,  the  spoiling  of 
materials,  and  the  practical  advantages  attending 
permanent  employment  with  the  certainty  of 
advancement  to  the  well-doing." 

"  Yes  ;  I  agree  with  you  there.  How  would 
you  amend  that  ? " 

"  That  needs  a  long  answer  to  be  compre- 
hensive.    Sha'n't  I  bore  you  ? " 

''  Not  a  bit !  I  like  the  way  you  strike.  Let's 
have  the  whole." 

"To  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  I  would 
abolish  recruiting  as  it  is  now  conducted.  I 
would  increase  the  militia,  filling  the  ranks  by 
the  constitutional  mode — the  ballot. 

"  Every  man   should   be    trained    for   twelve 
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months ;  after  that  twenty-eight  days  in  each 
year  would  suffice  to  keep  him  up  to  a  certain 
pitch  until  a  war  called  for  embodiment. 

"  Out  of  the  numbers  so  trained,  the  military 
spirit,  which  is  keener  among  our  people  than 
many  give  them  credit  for,  would  furnish  volun- 
teers in  abundance  for  the  regiments  of  the  Line, 
which  I  would  associate  closely  with  the  districts 
where  they  were  originally  raised.  That  could 
best  be  done  by  having  the  old  Four  Company 
Depot  always  quartered  in  its  own  district.  Its 
officers  and  men  would  drill  and  do  duty  with 
the  militia  when  training.  An  ordinary  militia 
l)attalion  would  have  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  recruits  always  being  drilled. 
Abolish  the  word  militia  and  call  them  Reserve 
Battalions,  giving  them  precisely  the  same  uni- 
form as  the  Line,  but  with  an  '  R.'  easily  removable 
under  or  after  the  regimental  number. 

"  In  case  of  war  the  Four  Company  Depot 
could  be  increased  at  once,  and  made  a  second 
battalion ;  and,  remaining  at  home,  would  at  all 
times  be  the  regular  feeder  for  the  first.       The 
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present  system  is  wastefully  absurd  —  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  —  reducing  a  regiment  by 
volunteers  to-day  when  to-morrow  it  may  be 
called  upon  to  go  in  service  itself. 

"  The  officers  should  as  far  as  possible  be  taken 
from  the  gentlemen  of  the  district.  First  having 
passed  through  the  Eeserve  Battalion,  then 
through  the  Four  Company  Depot,  so  that  the 
men  and  officers  would  look  upon  the  reserve 
with  affection  as  their  common  nursery  ;  after- 
wards as  their  home  to  which  they  should  revert. 

"  At  each  depot  there  should  be  instructors  in 
all  things  appertaining  to  war.  They  would  give 
certificates  on  certain  examinations  being  passed. 
Until  a  private  or  an  officer  had  obtained  certifi- 
cates of  knowledge  in  musketry,  gymnastics,  and 
military  subjects  and  duties,  the  various  details 
of  which  I  will  not  inflict  you  with,  General,  just 
now,  I  would  trccit  him  as  an  apprentice — that 
is  to  say,  he  would  be  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged 
by  the  State,  but  he  would  get  no  pay. 

"  Proficiency  and  industry  would  be  rewarded 
by    receiving    early    certificates    and    consequent 
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advantages  in  the  shapes  of  pay  and  notice  for 
promotion,  Dulness  or  idleness  would  bring  its 
own  punishment  by  lengthened  probation,  and 
in  extreme  cases  by  dismissal.  The  Cavalry 
don't  keep  officers  who  can't  pass  the  riding- 
school. 

"Enlistments  should  be  for  seven,  fourteen, 
and  twenty-one  years,  terminable  on  either  side 
by  giving  one  year's  notice.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  term,  a  man  kept  on  with  the  colours  would 
go  into  the  first-class  and  receive  a  higher  rate 
of  pay  as  well  as  a  badge  of  distinction  ;  or  he 
might  be  sent  to  the  dep6t,  or  to  the  reserve  to 
drill  or  leaven  the  raw  material,  or  discharged. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  term, — that  is,  after 
fourteen  years'  service, — a  man,  unless  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  would,  if  retained,  as  a  rule 
pass  into  the  Reserve  Battalion  for  the  rest  of 
his  engagement — that  is,  seven  years.  But  as  his 
military  habits  and  knowledge  would  have  be- 
come second  nature,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  call  him  up  for  the  annual  training. 

"  Desirable  men  leaving  the  colours,  after  seven 
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or  fourteen  years'  service,  would  receive  retaining 
pay,  and  being  registered  would  be  called  upon 
for  service,  either  with  the  colours,  the  depot, 
or  reserve,  as  occasion  and  their  quality  might 
decide. 

"  Taking  your  militia  ballot  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  you  would  not  disturb  the  trade  of  the 
country ;  while  by  the  time  the  men  had  passed 
through  the  reserve  and  depot  they  would  be 
twenty  years  of  age.  Their  bodies  well-fed, 
invigorated,  and  trained  by  gymnastics  and  drill, 
their  minds  would  have  acquired  a  military 
instinct  and  knowledge,  a  pride  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  a  love  for  their  county  or  district 
regiments. 

"  Every  man,  as  an  encouragement  to  good  con- 
duct and  an  incentive  to  knowledge,  should  after 
seven  years  pass  before  a  Board,  which  would 
record  his  services,  as  is  uow  the  case  on  dis- 
charge. If  eligible,  and  when  expedient,  he 
would  be  recommended  for  employment  in  Her 
Majesty's  Civil  Service,  m  the  Customs,  Post 
Office,    Police,  Gaols,  or   Eailways ;    which    are 
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already  glad  to  have  good  soldiers  ;  and,  in  return 
for  certain  concessions,  would  throw  open  their 
employment  to  the  army  on  agreed  terms. 

"  Thus  I  believe  the  difficulties  of  recruiting 
and  augmenting  regiments  would  be  overcome  by 
a  regular  instead  of  spasmodic  system,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  and  retaining  good  non- 
commissioned officers  would  also  be  met.  Men 
of  a  superior  class  would  be  attracted,  and  gentle- 
men would  not  be  above  goinof  throuo;h  the 
ranks,  in  the  hopes  of  commissions  or  appoint- 
ments in  the  Civil  Service  afterwards. 

"  The  officers  and  men  coming  from  and  return- 
ing to  their  own  districts  would  be  welded  to- 
gether in  a  harmonious  body,  full  of  esprit  de 
corps ;  which  is  the  real  secret  of  the  way  in 
which  Highland  regiments  have  always  distin- 
guished themselves.  In  them  almost  everyone 
knows  something  about  the  others  at  home." 

"Your  scheme  sounds  practical  enough,  and 
full  of  common  sense,  Campbell.  It  does  not 
create  outlay  ?     That  is  always  a  bug-bear." 

"  On  the  contrary,  General,  the  amount  saved 
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in  withholding  his  pay  from  the  recruit  during 
his  apprenticeship  would,  as  intended,  supply  the 
instruction  which  enables  him  to  become  a  trained 
certificated  soldier  on  full  pay.  Pensions  with 
idleness  would  be  abolished.  The  expenses 
attendinof  volunteering  from  one  regiment  to 
another  would  be  done  away  with." 

"  Your  idea  of  having  officers  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  same  district  as  the  men  is  excellent. 
Nothing  assists  discipline  without  severity,  the 
best  and  most  reliable,  so  much  as  a  home-feeling 
between  all  ranks.  Have  you  thought  about  the 
Cavalry  ?  Although  we  flatter  ourselves  we  are 
a  nation  of  horsemen  we  are  always  in  difficulties 
about  remounts." 

"  I  have ;  but  it  is  a  question  involving  ex- 
pense and  details  which  a  foot-soldier  is  hardly 
competent  to  deal  with.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  meet  the  first,  if  necessary, 
by  a  transfer  of  the  money  now  absolutely 
thrown  away  in  Queen's  Plates  to  a  really  useful 
purpose. 

"  At  each  depot  1   would  have  a  few  steady 
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Cavalry  soldiers  in  charge  of  a  Government 
Horse,  which  would  serve  selected  animals  in 
the  district.  The  foals  would  be  registered,  and 
if  found  fit  for  service  at  a  certain  age  would 
command  a  market  for  employment  in  one  of 
the  mounted  branches  of  the  service  according  to 
its  quality.  The  price  to  be  fixed  at  an  annual 
inspection.  Horses  belonging  to  the  yeomanry 
would  be  eligible  for  purchase  on  terms  recorded, 
with  their  addresses,  at  the  depot.  So  that  in 
case  of  war  an  order  to  the  depot  would  produce 
horses  there,  in  twenty-four  hours  if  necessary, 
at  a  price  not  influenced  by  a  sudden  Govern- 
ment demand." 

"  I  wish  you  would  turn  your  attention  to  the 
expenses  which  are  now  compulsory  and  over- 
whelming upon  many  officers." 

*'  I  anticipated  that.  All  officers  should  be 
equipped  from  Government  stores  at  prices  far 
below  those  of  civilian  tailors,  as  in  Continental 
armies.  Payment  would  be  made  by  gradual 
deduction  from  their  pay,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  men  from  the  regimental  store.     Except  in 
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London,  or  by  leave  from  their  commanding 
officer,  everyone  should  wear  uniform.  Then  we 
should  not  hear  of  Her  Majesty's  uniform  being 
insulted  by  door-keepers  of  public  places  of 
amusement.     But  I  will  refer  to  that  presently. 

"  Rations  should  be  issued  to  officers  at  home  as 
abroad,  and  messes  should  in  their  style  be  more 
in  keeping  with  the  tables  officers  generally  meet 
with  in  their  own  homes. 

"  Wine  I  would  have  stored  in  the  cellar  of 
every  barrack.  There  are  plenty  of  merchants 
who  would  be  glad  to  lay  it  down  there  on  much 
more  moderate  terms  than  messes  have  to  pay  at 
present.  The  difference  in  price  and  the  saving 
in  carriage,  besides  the  economy  of  having 
certain  wines  in  the  cask,  would  be  so  great  that 
young  officers  would  find  their  wine -bill  small,  as 
in  the  navy. 

"  Barrack  -  rooms  should  be  sufficiently  fur- 
nished, as  naval  officers  have  their  cabins,  by 
Government  charging  a  small  hire.  The  saving 
in  transport  to  the  country  would  be  very  great ; 
and    officers    would    be   spared    a    considerable 
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outlay,  as  well  as  the  discomfort  and  expense 
attending  the  last  and  first  few  days  of  leaving 
and  arriving  at  quarters,  which  need  not  be 
changed  so  often." 

"  You  said  vou  would  refer  ao;ain  to  some- 
thing  just  now." 

"  Ah,  I  meant  with  regard  to  the  status  of 
the  non  -  commissioned  officers.  That  is  the 
difficulty  of  the  future.  It  is  every  day  becom- 
ing harder  to  keep  them.  The  reasons  are 
obvious,  l^ut  by  attracting,  as  I  have  suggested, 
a  better  class  to  the  ranks  you  would  get  a  larger 
selection  than  at  present ;  and  if  after  certain 
service  they  knew  they  were  sure  of  Government 
civil  employment  they  would  not  be  tempted  to 
leave  the  army  as  now,  just  when  they  are  most 
valuable. 

"  But  I  would  go  further.  The  first  step  in  the 
ladder  is  the  lance-corporal.  He  must  find  it 
difficult  to  assert  himself  among  his  comrades  at 
first,  without  greater  tact  and  self-control  than 
young  men,  especially  of  that  grade  of  life, 
generally  possess.     And  it  is  some  time  before  he 
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learns  his  new  duties  efficiently  enough  to  be 
useful  and  respected. 

"  I  would  have  a  training-college  for  non- 
commissioned officers.  Everyone  recommended 
by  the  commanding-officer,  on  the  nomination  of 
his  captain,  as  fit  for  promotion,  should  be  sent 
there  to  learn  to  command  as  well  as  to  obey. 
Passing  his  examination  at  the  college,  he  would 
return  to  his  regiment  with  all  the  prastige  it 
would  convey ;  and  his  late  comrades,  severed 
from  familiarity  by  a  certain  amount  of  time  and 
respect,  would  more  readily  look  up  to  and  obey 
him. 

"At  present  half  the  orderly-room  punishments 
and  many  of  the  desertions  are  the  consequences 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  being  deficient 
in  experience  and  authority,  which  they  aggravate 
by  being  overbearing  and  inconsiderate,  as  the 
young  in  authority  often  are." 

"  As  the  local  Indian  forces  are  abolished,  how 
would  you  get  over  the  necessity  of  sending  Line 
regiments  there  in  larger  numbers  and  at  great 
expense  in  the  reliefs  ?  " 
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"I  think  in  this  way.  India  cannot  be  held 
with  less  than,  say,  80,000  men.  Local  forces 
have  been  tried  and  failed,  and  the  expense  of 
moving  regiments  is  very  great ;  besides,  on  the 
fairest  roister,  some  are  there  abnormally  long 
periods. 

"  I  would  create  Indian  battalions  to  the  Line 
regiments,  as  many  as  might  be  necessary  in 
accordance  with  their  individual  strength  and 
the  force  to  be  kept  up. 

"  These  battalions,  fed  by  volunteers  from  the 
regiment,  would  be  kept  up  to  the  mark  in  that 
relaxing  country,  by  the  traditions  of  the  regi- 
ment, to  the  Eeserve  Battalion  of  which  they 
would  return  after  fourteen  years'  service. 

•'  Thus  the  Infantry  would  have  a  first  battalion 
to  which  the  others  would  look  with  pride  as  the 
fighting  line.  Some  regiments,  if  not  all,  would 
have  an  Indian  battalion  to  which  ardent  spirits 
might  volunteer ;  all  the  Four  Company  Depot, 
capable  of  expansion  into  a  second  battalion  in 
case  of  war  ;  and  the  Reserve  Battalion,  now 
called  the  militia. 
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"  All  the  battalions  of  a  regiment  would  be 
recruited  by  the  same  agency,  and  from  the  same 
source,  animated  by  a  common  esprit  de  corps, 
and  a  pride  in  keeping  up  the  name  of  their 
native  county.  Knowing  that  their  future  is  well 
cared  for  by  a  grateful  and  thoughtful  country, 
can  you  doubt,  General,  that  success  would  attend 
the  scheme  of  which  I  have  given  you  a  hasty 
outline  ? " 

"  Well,  Campbell,  it  seems  to  me  you  have 
a  biggish  programme  before  you,  and  I  hope 
you'll  carry  it  out.  If  you  do,  you'll  deserve 
more  of  your  country  than  all  those  who,  for- 
getting that  an  insurance  premium  must  be 
commensurate  with  the  risk,  would  cut  down 
our  defences  to  save  money,  and  leave  the  door 
practically  open  for  the  strong  man  to  come  in, 
and  be  bought  off  at  a  far  greater  sacrifice. 

"  They  forget  that  if  that  man  does  come  we 
may  be  ruined  in  more  ways  than  one.  An 
enormous  pecuniary  indemnity  would  be  the  first 
blow  ;  the  transfer  of  our  fleets — India — our 
colonies — would    follow    certainly  ;    and    in    the 
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mean  time  we  should  starve ;  for  as  we  do  not 
grow  enough  grain  to  feed  ourselves,  we  should 
perish  for  the  want  of  that  which  then  we  could 
not  buy,  even  if  we  could  penetrate  the  blockade 
of  our  enemies. 

"  Moreover,  with  our  dependencies  gone,  where 
would  be  the  outlets  for  our  young  men  and  our 
commerce  ?  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade,  admirable  as  it  is,  takes 
possession  of  our  wide-awake  competitors ;  and 
once  they  get  hold  of  India,  Australia,  Canada, 
where  shall  we  be  ?  " 

"  Yes,  General.  But  I  don't  propose  spending 
more  money  on  the  army  than  at  present.  I 
believe  that  by  a  judicious  manipulation  of  our 
raw  material  at  the  right  moment,  and  the 
rewards  we  can  give  to  the  deserving  by  civil 
employment  and  promotion,  we  would  consolidate 
our  forces,  and  render  them  capable  of  immediate 
expansion  and  active  service,  at  no  addition  to 
current  estimates. 

"  If  those  who  look  only  at  the  figures  of  our 
annual  bill  would  compare  them  with  our  solid 
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wealth  and  annual  increment,  they  would  see  how 
very  small  is  the  premium  they  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  earning  and  enjoying  their  goodly  fortunes 
in  security,  without  being  forced,  like  other 
peoples,  to  carry  a  musket,  possibly  against  their 
inclinations. 

"  But  I  believe  that  half,  if  not  more,  of  the 
objections  to  the  expenditure  on  the  army  arise 
from  a  feeling  that  the  country  does  not  get  the 
full  value  for  its  money,  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  its  outlay,  our  resources,  which  in  men, 
material,  and  means,  would  enable  us  to  fight 
against  any  conceivable  combination,  with  the 
Allies  circumstances  would  certainly  provide  us 
with,  are  not  sufficiently  developed  and  welded 
for  full  use  in  an  emergency,  which  may  come  so 
quickly  as  to  threaten  our  very  existence,  as  you 
truly  said  just  now. 

"  Hence    1    am  a   so-called   reformer   of    the 
army,    believing    in    the    vital    and   immediate 
necessity  of  moving  in  the  directions  I  have  tried 
to  sketch  to  you," 

"  You  are  right,  Campbell,"  says  the  General, 
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rising.  "  I  hope  you  will  get  a  seat, — and  be 
able  to  get  a  hearing — for  there  is  no  doubt  we 
have  ticklish  times  before  us.  When  or  how 
soon  they  may  come  who  may  say  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  if  I  may.  Good-bye,  Miss 
Beauchamp ;  I  hope  you  have  not  been  bored  to 
death  ?  " 

"By  no  means !  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
interested  in  soldiers." 

The  look  which  accompanies  the  words  sends 
him  away  intoxicated  with  a  feeling  that  makes 
him  mark  that  afternoon  as  does  the  Alpine 
climber  the  successful  passage  of  the  arrete  which 
threatened  to  bar  his  progress. 

As  they  walk  along  the  Mall,  the  General 
says,  "  By  the  way,  don't  forget  fraudulent  en- 
listment and  desertion.  They  are  a  blot  on  our 
system." 

"  I  think  that  if  every  one  who  serves  were 
vaccinated,  in  joining,  in  a  peculiar  manner  it 
would  furnish  a  ready  and  inoffensive  mode  of 
recognizing  any  who  had  once  passed  through 
the   military  doctor's    hands.     As   to    desertion, 
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I  believe  that  with  the  inducements  which  I 
have  mentioned,  held  out  to  the  rank  and  file, 
they  would  look  upon  dismissal  from  Her  Majesty's 
service  with  as  much  sorrow,  if  not  shame,  as  the 
officers  do  now." 

"  It  may  be,"  says  the  General,  "  that  educa- 
tion and  a  generally  higher  tone  will  descend 
from  those  whose  grandfathers  seldom  went  to 
bed  quite  sober,  and  who  are  now  content  with 
half  a  bottle  of  thin  red  wine,  so-called  claret. 
But  why  not  make  use  in  the  mean  time  of  the 
residuum  ? " 

"  I  have  elaborated  a  plan  which  might  save 
a  vast  amount  of  possible  crime  and  certain 
expense,  while  it  would  give  to  the  service  of 
the  country  an  annually  increasing  number  who 
now  prey  upon  it.  Briefly,  it  would  be  to  train 
boys  of  a  class  and  physique  now  developing 
into  sturdy  criminals — the  potential  fathers  of 
more — as  they  do  for  the  sea-service.  There  are 
thousands  who,  so  rescued  from  poverty,  orphan- 
age, or  crime,  would  become  useful  defenders  or 
citizens  of  the  State.     I  believe  that  thus  in  a 
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generation  or  two  the  administrators  of  legal 
punishment  would  find  half  their  avocation 
gone,  and  that  in  so  diminishing  the  supply  of 
evil-doers  we  w^ould  not  only  overcome  a 
serious  recruiting  difficulty,  but  go  a  long  way 
towards  accomplishing  in  a  practical  way  the 
dream  of  philanthropists  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community." 

"  That  would  be  a  blessed  thing  in  many 
ways,"  answers  the  General.  "  I  was  startled 
the  other  day,  hearing  a  sermon  from  one  plead- 
ing for  the  Home  Mission  Society.  He  spoke  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  live  in  miserable 
crime,  utter  ignorance  of  their  God,  and  defiance 
of  the  law.  Naturally,  their  numbers  increase 
every  day ;  and  yet,  in  answer  to  passionate 
appeals  such  as  I  was  listening  to,  he  said,  that 
during  the  forty  years  of  the  Society's  existence 
all  it  could  get  from  the  self-satisfied  wealth 
and  common-sense  of  respectable  Church-going 
England  was  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  tax  on 
dogs.  The  peroration  was  horrible.  Self-interest 
alone,  one  would  think,  should  prompt  us  to  cure 
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the  plague-spot  at  home,  which,  ere  we  know  it 
—  as  he  pertinently  put  it  —  may  develop  into 
a  state  not  unlike  that  of  France  before  the 
Revolution." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  Alas  the  day  !     I  never  gave  him  cause." — Desdemona. 

The  season  is  at  its  height.  London  is  full,  as  it 
generally  is  in  the  week  succeeding  Ascot,  when 
the  news  of  the  fight  at  Bareilly,  following  hard 
upon  the  report  of  the  attack  on  the  Fort,  falls 
with  cruel  force  on  the  Amats  and  Beauchamps. 

The  poor  mother's  blind  confidence  in  her 
vision  is  shattered  on  the  instant,  and  the  conse- 
quent reaction  is  all  the  more  trying  to  the 
distracted  Clarice,  for  whom  Lord  Amat  had 
sent  as  soon  as  he  received  the  tidings,  of  which 
the  War  Office,  with  their  accustomed  thought- 
fulness,  gave  him  private  intimation  before  the 
despatches  were  published  in  the  morning  papers. 

Most  happily  there  had  been  opportunity  to 
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alter  the  word  "  mortally  "  into  "  dangerously/' 
with  reference  to  Charlie's  wounds,  before  the 
list  was  sent  home ;  but  even  that  conveyed  too 
much  to  the  anguished  minds  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  held  so  dear. 

In  trying  to  mitigate  Lady  Amat's  terrible 
anxiety,  and  rouse  her  from  the  utter  prostration 
into  which  she  was  thrown  by  the  sudden  demo- 
lition of  the  belief  in  her  son's  immunity  from 
death  in  India,  Clarice  found  some  distraction 
from  her  own  terrible  fears. 

As  she  remembers  the  blind  confidence  of  the 
doting  mother  in  what  seemed  a  supernatural 
assurance  of  Charlie's  return,  she  cannot  help 
thinking  with  Macbeth : 

"  Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And  break  it  to  our  hope." 

The  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  news 
and  the  next  mail  was  one  of  such  suspense  as 
can  never  be  borne  without  leaving  its  mark  on 
the  sufferers.     It  seemed  one  long  ghastly  dream 
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from  which  they  strove  in  vain  to  wake.  It  was 
very  hard  to  bear  ;  but,  thanks  to  Clarice's 
perfect  faith  and  gentle  teaching,  the  two  anxious 
women  supported  the  trial  in  a  manner  that  the 
father  marvelled  at.  A  good  man,  as  men  go, 
but  never  having  been  yet  tried  in  the  fire,  he 
had  not  experienced  before  the  necessity  of  cast- 
ing his  burden  at  the  feet  of  the  only  One  who 
can  help  us  in  the  hour  of  our  greatest  need. 

Dear  as  Clarice  has  always  been  to  them,  now 
she  binds  their  hearts  to  hers  by  such  ties  as  no 
after  estrangement  can  loosen.  Kneeling  beside 
the  poor  mother,  she  pours  into  her  ear  the 
comfort  she  has  found  herself. 

"If  it  be  His  will,  he  will  recover.  Do  not 
dwell  on  what  may  be  an  exaggerated  view  of 
his  danger,  his  wounds,  or  the  climate.  Let  us 
put  all  our  trust  in  Him.  This  trial,  great  and 
sudden  as  it  is,  must  be  for  our  good — -as  all  are. 
How  few  have  we  had !  And  if  we  bear  it  well 
and  faithfully,  who  knows  but  we  may  be 
rewarded  by  his  speedy  return  to  us  ?  Oh,  do 
not  think  my  heart  too  is  not  bleeding,  because 
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I  speak  so  calmly.  It  is  very  sore,  feeling  as  I 
do  how  helpless  we  are  to  lift  even  a  finger  to  aid 
him,"  she  cries  as  she  fancies  the  grief-burdened 
mother  looks  reproachfully  at  her.  "  Even  our 
prayers  may  be  too  late  !  But  I  have  asked  for 
strength  to  bear  all  that  may  happen,  dear,  and 
I  think  I  can.  It  may  indeed  be  that  now  he  is 
almost  well,  and  would  laugh  at  our  anxiety. 
Take  courage,  and  thank  God  it  is  not  worse,  as 
it  might  have  been."  She  does  not  know  how 
nearly. 

By  such  gentle,  yet  all-powerful  pleading,  does 
the  true-hearted  girl  brace  Lady  Amat  to  look 
the  grim  tidings  in  the  face,  and  grasp  such 
comfort  as  is  never  withheld  from  those  "who 
seek  it  rightly. 

At  last  the  mail,  lingering  as  it  ever  seems 
when  most  anxiously  expected,  comes  in,  and 
gives  them  all  increasing  hopes  that  Charlie's 
sound  constitution  and  temperate  habits  will 
overcome  the  fever  from  the  wounds,  which 
happily  were  all  clean  sword-cuts  and  without 
mutilation. 
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That  night,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
stunning  blow  fell  on  them,  they  sleep  in  hopeful 
peace. 

Day  by  day  the  now  fragile  mother  imbibes 
fresh  strength  from  the  loving  teaching  of  her 
daughter-like  Clarice,  and  they  are  knit  together 
by  bonds  which  Death  himself  will  only 
strengthen. 

Gazing  somewhat  vacantly  out  of  the  window 
at  Boodle's,  Sir  Claude  Elliot  and  Frank  Evers- 
leigh  are  discussing  the  prospects  of  the  coming- 
season,  when  a  waiter  brings  in  an  official-looking 
letter. 

As  they  turn  to  him,  the  man  says  :  "  For  you. 
Sir  Claude." 

"  What  the  deuce  is  up  now  ? "  he  asks  im- 
patiently, tearing  open  the  envelope. 

Eeading  it  at  first  carelessly,  as  one  does  an 
unexpected  and  apparently  uninteresting  com- 
munication, his  manner  and  appearance  quickly 
change,  and  as  he  finishes,  his  livid  face  and 
hoarsely  uttered  exclamation  attract  Eversleigh's 
attention. 
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"  Good  Heavens  !  What's  the  matter, 
Elliot  ? " 

"  My  poor  gallant  boy  !  "  is  all  the  answer  he 
can  for  the  moment  make,  beyond  handing  him 
the  letter. 

Seizing  it  anxiously,  he  reads  : 

"  Sm, 

"  I  am  desired  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  to  inform  you  that,  by  despatches  just 
received  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 
it  appears  your  son,  Captain  Konald  Elliot  of 
the  Red  Highlanders,  was  dangercrusly  wounded 
in  the  action  near  Bareilly  on  the  sixth  of  May 
last. 

"I  am  instructed  to  add  that  any  further 
intelligence  respecting  your  son  will  be  imme- 
diately communicated  to  you.  Also  to  say,  that 
in  consideration  of  his  gallant  conduct  in  rescuing 
one  of  his  men  when  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  in  doing  which  he  received  the  tulwar 
wound  from  which  he  is  reported  to  be  sufiering, 
the    Commander-in-Chief   has    been    pleased    to 
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recommend   your  son   to    Her    Majesty  for   the 
Victoria  Cross. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  G.  Hamlyn,  A.G." 

When  Ronald  was  but  an  infant  his  mother 
died.  His  unhappy  father,  who  was  devoted  to 
her,  looking  over  some  of  the  poor  thing's 
letters  before  destroying  them,  thought  he  found 
evidences  of  her  infidelity  ! 

So  sudden  and  unexpected  a  shock  might  well 
have  been  pleaded  as  some  excuse  for  temporary 
unreason.  But  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too 
great,  and  the  bow  of  perfect  confidence,  sud- 
denly overstrained,  gave  way  utterly.  From 
that  moment  he  banished  the  poor  boy  from  his 
sight,  and,  rushing  after  a  brief  interval  into  a 
second  marriage,  another  son  was  its  only  fruit. 
He,  Gilbert,  soon  also  motherless,  became  his  heir, 
as  far  as  recognition  and  the  disposition  of  his 
unentailed  estates  could  go. 

The  second  son  was  put  into  the  Guards  with 
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a  handsome  allowance,  while  Ronald  had  been 
permitted  to  work  a  commission  from  Sandhurst, 
and  Cox  quarterly  placed  a  small  sum  to  his 
credit ;  but  no  communication  did  he  ever  hold 
with  his  father  but  once. 

With  instinctive  faith  in  the  purity  of  his 
mother,  he  would  not  believe  the  hideous  asser- 
tions of  his  father,  who  wrote  to  him  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  when  he  was  gazetted,  a  letter 
explanatory  of  his  position. 

In  reply,  Ronald  said  that  he  could  not,  would 
not,  believe  anything  against  his  own  mother, 
and  that  he  trusted  to  time  to  rescue  her  memory 
from  what  he  felt  was  so  undeserved  a  stain. 

Eversleigh,  who  knows  the  skeleton  in  his 
friend's  cupboard,  holds  the  letter  in  his  hand 
and  waits  for  him  to  speak. 

It  is  terrible  to  witness  the  efforts  at  self- 
control  of  the  proud,  passionate  man,  who  in  an 
instant  seems  to  have  had  unlocked  the  flood- 
gates of  a  life's  history.  Recollections  of  by- 
gone happy  days,  of  possible  injustice,  of  life- 
long neglect  and  studied  malice,  come  pouring  in 
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upon  him  in  one  tumultuous  rush,  and  appear 
to  sweep  away  the  meshes  which  a  too  jealous, 
credulous,  and  suspicious  nature  had  created 
and  wrapped  him  in,  to  the  destruction  of  his 
happiness  and  better  feelings. 

The  cru6l  aspersions  on  his  dead  wife,  and  per- 
haps now  dying  son,  rise  up  and  reproach  him 
bitterly  as  he  reflects  on  what  might  have  been, 
and  is. 

At  last  he  speaks.  Seizing  Eversleigh  by  the 
arm,  he  says  :  "  If  the  boy  should  die  before  I  can 
see  him,  I  cannot  live  happily.  Sometimes,  nay 
often  lately,  I  know  not  why,  1  have  doubted  if  I 
was  not  over  hasty  in  my  conclusions.  At  least 
I  might  have  dealt  less  hardly  with  her  son — 
whom  God  help  now  I  I  have  indeed  been  hardly 
a  father  to  him." 

"  It's  a  bad  business  truly,  Elliot ;  but  it  might 
be  worse — though  that's  cold  comfort  to  a  man 
in  your  position,  I  know.  Still,  Ronald  is  a  clean- 
living,  healthy  fellow,  and  I'll  go  bail  he  pulls 
through.  You  see  they  are  going  to  give  him 
the  Victoria  Cross.     That   alone  will  go  a  long 
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way  to  making  him  live,  you  may  depend.  He  is 
much  too  tough  to  chuck  up  because  he  is  sliced 
a  bit.  You  ought  to  be  deuced  proud  of  him,  old 
fellow.  We'll  drink  his  health  to-night,  and  wish 
him  a  pleasant  voyage  home.  Come,  cheer  up  ! 
Don't  think  the  worst  will  happen.  That  does 
no  good  in  any  case." 

"Oh,  I  know,  Eversleigh.  Probably  I  should 
take  it  more  calmly  if  it  were  not  that  something 
newly  tells  me  I  have  for  many  years  been  so 
cruelly  unjust." 

"  Well,  since  you  have  mentioned  it,  I  must 
tell  you  frankly  that  I  think  you  behaved  like  an 
idiot.  It  always  seemed  to  me  so  monstrously 
impossible,  that  story  you  told  me  some  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  ;  but  you  were  furious  when  I 
tried  to  persuade  you  into  a  better  frame  of  mind, 
so  I,  somewhat  weakly  perhaps,  vowed  I  would 
leave  time  to  work  the  cure,  as  he  does  eventually 
in  most  cases.  Truth  comes  to  the  front  sooner 
or  later  with  a  rush,  and  wins,  hands  down. 
Rut,  apart  from  your  present  very  natural  feel- 
ing towards  the  boy,  what  cause  have  you  for 
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thinking  you  acted  harshly  and  unjustly,  as  I  told 
you  at  the  outset  ?  " 

"  None  definite.  It's  mere  sentiment ;  but  that 
has  awakened  in  my  heart  so  many  echoes  which 
sound  truthful,  that  I  shall  now,  as  an  immediate 
offering  for  his  recovery,  send  for  old  Hotham, 
poor  Ada's  devoted  attendant,  who  has  often  tried 
to  make  me  listen  to  her,  but  I  would  not,  so 
obstinate  was  I  in  my  determination  to  be 
miserable  !  " 

"  I  think  Ronald  will  live  to  thank  his  wounds, 
old  fellow.  And  you  will  not  regret  this  mauvais 
quart  d'heure,  I  imagine.  Strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot,  and  send  for  the  woman  without  delay.  One 
never  knows  how  quickly  the  devil  may  not  come 
and  trip  us  up  over  our  best  intentions." 

So  saying,  Eversleigh,  the  best- hearted  fellow 
in  the  world,  but  a  regular  sieve,  goes  off  to  catch 
his  wife  at  afternoon  tea,  and  tell  her  how 
Ronald's  prospects  have  brightened  since  the  day 
broke. 

Hurrying  up  to  Park  Lane,  he  finds  Lady  Fan 
at  home,  and  with  her  their  favourite  girl,  Eila 
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Trevor,  who  had  come  in  for  a  little  quiet  gossip, 
and  a  drive  in  the  Row  afterwards. 

"  Heard  the  news,  Fan  ?  "  cries  Frank,  jumping 
into  the  middle  of  it,  as  is  his  way,  as  soon  as  he 
has  greeted  Eila. 

"  No,  dear !  Nothing  particular  since  luncheon 
is  there  ? " 

"  Yes.  By  Jove,  there  is  !  I  have  just  come 
up  from  the  Club,  where  Claude  Elliot  and  I 
were  talking,  when  in  comes  a  letter  to  him  from 
the  War  Office,  saying  that  there  has  been  a  fight 
at  a  place  called  Bareilly,  where  the  Red  High- 
landers seem  to  have  been  in  the  thick  of  it 
again ;  for  several  of  the  officers  have  been 
killed,  the  Colonel  and  others  wounded,  including 
Ronald,  dangerously.  Hallo  I  What  the  deuce  ?  " 
says  Eversleigh,  dashing  forward,  as  cup  and 
saucer  crash  from  poor  Eila's  hands,  and  she  falls 
fainting  back  in  her  chair.  "  I  had  not  an  idea 
that  she  knew  him  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  you  dear  old  stupid,  or  you 
would  not  have  blundered  out  such  a  startling 
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piece  of  news  in  that  way  before  her,"  says  Lady 
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Fan,  making  for  the  bell ;  but  on  second  thoughts 
she  bids  him  go  for  her  salts-bottle  himself. 

While  he  is  away  she  unfastens  some  of  Eila's 
things,  and,  slapping  her  hands,  is  soon  on  the 
highway  to  bringing  her  round,  which  she  accom- 
plishes when  Frank  brings  down  the  pungent 
restorative. 

"  I  am  so  ashamed  of  myself,"  murmurs  Eila. 
"  Let  me  go  home.  I  suppose  it  was  the  heat  ; 
but  don't  let  me  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Eversleigh," 
she  adds  with  greater  strength.  "  You  were 
saying  something  about  news  from  India,  were 
you  not  ?  " 

In  obedience  to  sundry  telegraphs  from  his 
wife,  and  the  mute  appeals  of  poor  Eila's  eloquent 
eyes,  Frank  goes  on  to  say : 

"  I  don't  think  the  boy  can  be  very  bad,  for 
he  has  been  recommended  for  the  Victoria  Cross, 
for  his  gallant  conduct  in  saving  the  life  of  one 
of  his  men.  It  was  then  that  he  got  his  wounds. 
But  I  fancy  Ronald  will  thank  them  for  more 
than  that.  His  father,  who  has  never  spoken  to 
him  since  he  was  an  infant,  was  so  struck  by  the 
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sudden  news  that  lie  has  repented  the  cruel  way 
he  has  treated  him  all  his  life,  and  I  left  him 
saying  he  would  send  at  once  for  the  woman  who 
has  always  declared  he  was  wrong  and  misled  by 
his  own  foul  suspicions." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,  Frank.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  bear  him,  and  wondered  how  you 
could  like  him,  since  he  treated  poor  Ada 
Coventry's  memory  and  son  in  that  fiendish  way, 
which  only  the  most  perfect  proof  could  have 
excused,  hardly  justified.  But  come,  dear,"  says 
Lady  Fanny,  turning  to  Eila,  who  looks  ghastly, 
"  we'll  go  to  my  room  and  see  if  we  can't  find 
some  rose-colour  before  we  go  out." 

"  Phew  ! "  whistles  Frank,  as  they  go  up-stairs, 
"  sets  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?  Well,  it  seems 
to  me  that  being  dangerously  wounded  may  not 
be  such  a  bad  business  after  all.  If  he  gets 
restored  to  his  father's  good  graces,  and  has 
caught  the  heart  of  such  a  girl  as  Eila,  he  may 
think  himself  well  repaid." 

Meanwhile,  the  two  ladies  make  their  way  to 
Milady's   room,   where  poor   Eila   breaks    down 
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completely,  and  weeps  anxious  tears  as  she 
thinks  of  the  wounded  one  whose  place  in  her 
heart  she  cannot  now  disguise  from  herself. 

Taking  her  at  last  into  her  kindly,  motherly 
arms,  Lady  Fanny  says :  "  My  dear,  this  will 
never  do.  I  had  no  idea  you  even  knew  this 
young  hero.  But  don't  give  way  as  if  you  will 
never  see  him  again.  He  is  strong,  you  may 
depend  upon  it.  And  from  what  Prank  says  I 
should  think  his  father  will  put  it  all  straight 
now  between  them.  You  know  the  story,  of 
course  "?  "  she  asks  in  artful  kindliness  to  distract 
her  thoughts. 

"  No,  indeed.  I  know  nothing  of  his  family." 
"  It's  an  eld  story  now,  and  a  very  sad  one. 
His  father.  Sir  Claude,  was  in  his  day  very 
much  of  a  scapegrace ;  but  at  length  he  fell  into 
the  sweet  bondage  of  my  dearest  friend,  Ada 
Coventry.  She  was  warned  that  he  was  queer- 
tempered  and  dissolute  ;  but  it  was  no  use.  She 
only  smiled,  looked  more  lovely  than  ever,  and 
said  in  that  case  she  felt  all  the  more  bound  to 
marry  and  reform  him — which  indeed  she  did,  for 
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during  their  short  term  of  matrimony  I  don't 
suppose  there  was  anywhere  a  happier  pair.  But, 
alas  !  she  died  ;  and  then  happened  the  strangest 
thing  I  ever  heard  of,  for  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  forgive  him.  In  fact,  I  have  never 
willingly  spoken  to  him  since. 

"Devoted  to  her  and  almost  beside  himself 
with  grief,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  arrange,  he 
says,  all  the  letters  she  had  left  locked  up  in  her 
boudoir,  just  before  Ronald  was  born.  If  he  had 
but  burnt  them  unread,  what  misery  he  might 
have  saved  himself,  what  cruel  injustice  to  her 
son  would  have  been  left  undone. 

"  Frank,  who  was  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church 
with  him,  and  is  quite  his  best  friend,  is  the  only 
one  I  believe  who  can  say  exactly  how  it  came 
about,  for  Sir  Claude  told  him  at  the  time.  And 
he,  of  course,  couldn't  keep  it  from  me.  It  was 
in  this  way  : 

"  Poor  Ada  had  a  childish  affair  with  one 
Harry  Davenport,  some  kind  of  relation,  who  saw 
a  great  deal  of  her  in  their  young  days.  But 
as    his  character  developed  its  shady  side   her 
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affection  died  out,  though  his,  after  a  fashion, 
remained.  She  had  also  a  girl  friend  who 
married  early  and  went  out  to  India,  where  she 
seemed  to  imbibe  some  lax  notions  with  regard 
to  matrimonial  obligations  and  decorum. 

"  To  make  a  long  unpleasant  story  brief.  After 
Ada  had  been  married  a  short  time  this  friend  of 
hers,  who  seems  to  have  struck  up  an  intimacy 
with  Ada's  ci-devant  lover,  had  the  unpardonable 
indiscretion — I  will  call  it  by  no  harder  name — 
to  forward  a  letter  from  the  man  Davenport, 
who  was  living  in  the  depths  of  poverty  at 
Boulogne,  to  Ada. 

"  In  it  the  scoundrel  asked  her  for  money,  and 
said  if  she  would  send  it  he  would  be  able  to 
come  to  England  and  meet  her  at  an  address  he 
enclosed.  She  would  know  that  he  was  there  on 
receiving  a  French  newspaper.  Alas  !  for  incon- 
ceivable folly.  In  her  escritoire  Sir  Claude  found 
the  letter  and  the  paper !  Why  had  she  not 
destroyed  them  ?  Himself  a  roue,  but  lately 
reformed,  he  too  little  believed  in  any  woman  ; 
and  when  he  coupled   the  apparently   cared-for 
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existence  of  these  two  pieces  of  evidence  with 
what  he  had  heard  of  their  former  intimacy  and 
poor  Ada's  absence  from  Derelope,  which  he 
remembered  was  at  the  very  time  pointed  to  by 
the  post-marks,  he  needed  nothing  more  to  raise 
that  whirlwind  of  jealous  passion  which  has 
embittered  his  life  ever  since. 

"  In  vain  did  Ada's  maid  try  to  get  him  to 
hear  her.  She  said  she  could  prove  her  mistress 
had  never  been  near  London  at  that  time — had 
never  been  out  of  her  sight  almost.  The  man 
was  mad,  my  dear,  with  jealousy,  and  would  not 
listen  to  reason. 

"  But  it  was  strangely  foolish  of  Ada  to  keep 
such  things  for  a  moment.  It's  wonderful  what 
moral  ropes  we  unconsciously  tie  round  our  own 
throats.  It  was  indeed  a  piece  of  thoughtless- 
ness she  would  have  repented  in  tears  all  her 
life,  had  she  lived  to  know  what  sorrow  it 
created.  But  as  for  having  thought  for  an 
instant  of  that  reptile !  I  know  it's  impossible  ; 
and  now  I  trust  Sir  Claude  will  prove  it  so." 

Ella's  tears  had  lonir  dried  as  she  listened  to 
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the  sad  story,  and  was  able  to  give  a  grateful 
smile  in  reply  to  Lady  Fan  when  she  said  :  "  i 
think,  dear,  I  have  shown  you  that  your  antici- 
patory grief  may  well  be  put  aside  in  hearing 
such  a  sorrowful  and  true  tale,  which  may  be  set 
right,  as  far  as  it  can  be  now,  thanks  perhaps  to 
the  very  wounds  which  you  fear  so  mu^." 

With  delicate  tact  Lady  Fan  helps  her  to  efface 
the  marks  of  emotion,  and  taking  her  out  chats 
her  into  a  more  happy  frame  of  mind  than  she 
could  have  thought  possible  an  hour  or  two  before. 

Once  at  home  and  in  her  own  room,  Eila, 
thinking  over  all  she  has  heard  that  afternoon, 
though  still  most  anxious,  finds  herself  able  to 
draw  much  comfort  from  it. 

Now  she  understands  why  he  has  been  so 
reticent;  and  respect  mingles  with  admiration 
for  the  self-restraint  which  had  forbidden  him  to 
speak  at  the  expense  of  his  father. 

No  longer  does  she  wonder  at  the  manner  of 
his  leaving,  and,  bearing  in  mind  his  parting 
words,  she  doubts  not  that  if  his  father  really 
wishes  for  truth  he  will  find  it  quickly. 
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Tlie  next  day  the  despatches  are  published, 
and  Eila,  seeing  that  Clarice's  fiatwi  was  danger- 
ously wounded,  hurries  off  to  Eaton  Square, 
where  she  hears  that  Lady  Amat's  distress  is  so 
overwhelming  that  Mrs.  Beauchamp  has  allowed 
her  daughter  to  remain  with  her. 

Forty-eight  hours  later  Hotham  is  closeted 
with  Sir  Claude  Elliot  in  Grosvenor  Place.  She 
received  the  summons  with  mingled  surprise  and 
fear.  She  could  not  believe  that  he  would  now 
ask  her  to  come  for  any  good  to  her  idolized 
Master  Konald,  upon  whom  she  still  looked  as 
she  did  on  the  boy  of  tender  years  who  was 
devoted  to  his  old  nurse.  And  if  not,  what 
untoward  event  had  happened  ? 

Entering  the  library,  into  which  she  had  been 
shown,  her  former  master  astonishes  her  yet 
more  by  his  greeting. 

"  Hotham,  1  have  sent  for  you  in  haste, 
because  it  may  be  too  late ;  but  if  it  be  possible, 
I  would  make  amends  for  the  injustice  which 
some  unknown  force  tells  me  I  have  done  for 
years." 
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"  Oh,  Sir  Claude,  has  it  come  at  last  ?  I 
knew  it  would ;  but  when  or  how,  or  if  my  old 
ears  should  hear  it,  I  could  not  think.  Have 
you  any  news  which  makes  you  send  for  me  ? " 

"Have  you  not  heard?  My  son  has  been 
dangerously  wounded  in  India,  and  I  fear  lest 
after  all  these  years  of  neglect  he  may  die  as 
ignorant  as  I  have  been  of  that  which  may  clear 
away  a  hideous  doubt.  Tell  me  as  quickly  as 
you  can,  on  your  oath,  what  happened  when  I 
was  in  Scotland  in  August  the  year  before  your 
late  mistress  died." 

For  a  little  the  emotion  of  the  faithful  crea- 
ture at  hearing  Ronald's  danger  prevented  any 
answer,  but  at  length,  seeing  the  impatience 
with  which  it  was  waited  for,  she  composed  her- 
self enough  to  say  : 

"  I  well  remember,  Sir  Claude,  my  poor  dear 
lady's  distress  about  the  time  you  mention. 
I  always  used  to  take  her  letters  to  her  in  the 
morning  with  her  cup  of  chocolate  when  you 
were  away  ;  and  one  day  she  got  a  letter  which 
seemed  to  anger  her  very  much.     A  short  time 
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after  came  a  foreign  newspaper.  As  soon  as  she 
opened  it  she  sprang  out  of  bed  and  ordered  me, 
in  a  way  I  never  heard  her  speak  before,  to  pack 
up  a  few  things  for  absence." 

"  Ah  !  "  interrupts  her  agitated  listener,  clench- 
ing his  hand.  With  a  gesture,  wonderfully 
dignified  for  her  station,  the  old  waiting-woman, 
who  recognizes  her  long-wished -for  opportunity, 
motions  him  to  be  patient  with  her,  and  con- 
tinues : 

"In  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Southampton." 

"  What  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir  Claude.  Robert  the  footman,  who 
took  the  tickets,  and  Mr.  Evans  the  station- 
master  can  prove  that.  We  stayed  at  Eadley's 
Hotel  that  night  only,  and  went  home  to 
Derelope  next  day.  My  poor  dear  lady  never 
spoke  to  a  gentleman  the  whole  time.  We  had 
a  double-bedded  room,  by  her  especial  desire,  and 
I  may  say  she  was  never  out  of  my  sight  except 
for  the  time  she  was  alone  talking  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald.    Mrs.    Fitzgerald  was   Miss   Leigh,   you 
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know.  Their  conversation  was  a  very  long  one, 
and  my  mistress  evidently  had  been  crying  a 
good  deal  when  the  lady  left  her.  She  sailed 
next  day,  I  think,  for  India,  and  I  never  heard 
her  name  again.  Indeed,  my  lady  told  me  never 
to  mention  it  to  her.  If  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  be 
alive  she  can  prove  most  of  what  I  have  said." 

"  Great  heavens !  This  is,  then,  the  truth  at 
last !  And  I  have  been  scourging  myself  for 
years  with  all  the  scorpions  of  groundless 
jealousy.  Oh,  my  poor,  poor  Ada  !  Thank  God 
she  cannot  know  how  long  and  basely  I  have 
mistrusted  her." 

"  And  Master  Eonald,  Sir  Claude  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  I  have  much  to  atone  to  him  for,  poor 
boy.  But  if  it  please  God  to  grant  him  life,  I 
will  as  far  as  I  can  make  amends  for  the  past. 
You  go  home,  Hotham,  and  as  soon  as  I  have 
news  to  give  you  of  him  you  shall  hear." 

Hastening  to  Park  Lane,  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  find  Eversleigh  at  home. 

"  I  have  come  without  delay  to  tell  you  I  have 
been    undeceived   this   morning   by    poor    Ada's 
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maid.  If  I  had  listened  to  her  at  first !  She 
has  given  me  sufficient  evidence,  which  I  can 
verify,  to  show  me  that  I  have  ^Tecked  my  own 
happiness  for  years  as  only  a  madman  might 
have  done.  Even  if  her  tale  did  not  bear 
truth  on  its  face,  her  appeal  to  others  would 
confirm  it." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am,  '  old  Clo,' " 
says  Frank,  reverting  to  the  soubriquet  he  had 
o;iven  him  in  their  young'  davs  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  expelled  the  infant  boy  from  his 
home  and  heart.  "  But  how  is  it  that  you  did 
not  hear  this  before  ? " 

"  Because  of  my  own  obstinate  folly.  I  shut 
Hotham's  mouth  by  refusing  to  see  or  hear  her. 
And  Ronald  must  have  been  kept  in  ignorance 
of  certain  important  details,  or  he  would  have 
forced  them  upon  my  notice." 

"  '  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  and  if  you  restore 
the  boy  to  his  natural  position,  though  he  may 
have  gone  through  a  good  deal,  it  will  not  have 
done  him  any  harm.  You,  after  all,  will  have 
been  the  principal  sufi"erer — which,  as  your  oldest 
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and  most  true  friend,  you  must  allow  me  to  say, 
you  deserve." 

"  I  know  that,  Frank,  well.  And  as  far  as  I 
am  able  I  will  try  to  make  the  most  ample 
reparation.  Is  Lady  Fanny  in  ?  I  should  like 
to  go  and  tell  her  myself." 

"  I  will  go  and  see,"  says  Eversleigh,  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  be  able  to  ask  her  not  to  be  too 
hard  upon  the  tardy  repentance  of  the  man 
who  had  so  giievously  maligned  her  dearest 
friend. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  to  one  of  her  kindly, 
generous  nature.  She  had  just  brought  Eila 
back  to  luncheon  after  a  walk  in  the  Park,  when 
Frank,  hounding  up  three  steps  at  a  time,  dashes 
into  her  room. 

"Fan,  Fan,  what  do  you  think  has  happened?" 
The  tone  of  his  voice  reassures  her,  though  the 
manner  of  his  entrance,  coming  after  his  last 
startling  announcement,  is  somewhat  disturbing. 

"Nothing  wrong,  I  am  glad  to  think,  or  you 
would  not  speak  or  look  like  that.  Franco.  What 
is  it,  dear  ?     I  am  bad  at  guessing  ?  " 
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"  Claude  Elliot  has  come,  and  wants  to  see 
you." 

''Me!  to  see  me?"  exclaims  Lady  Fan,  in 
the  depths  of  her  astonishment.  "  He  does  not 
know  Eila,  or  I  would  sua-g-est  that  he  wants  to 
make  her  his  third  wife,  the  Blue-beard  !  " 

"  Hush !  darling,  don't  be  unjust.  He  has 
suddenly  come  to  his  senses,  and  the  conclusion 
that  what  poor  Ada's  maid  says  is  true  ;  and 
now,  as  he  cannot  be  quick  enough  in  his  atone- 
ment, he  has  come  here  at  once  to  see  you,  and 
make  a  huml)le  confession  of  his  terrible  error 
before  taking  practical  and  immediate  steps  to 
repair  it." 

"  Oh,  Frank  !  "  burst  out  Lady  Fan,  somewhat 
hysterically,  "  I  am  so  relieved.  To  think  that 
after  all  these  long  years  of  weary,  sorrowful 
indignation  I  should  hear  this  man  has  repented, 
and  is  going  to  try  to  undo  the  consequences  of 
his  hateful,  foolish  jealousy.  But  if  I  don't  mis- 
take, this  will  be  glad  tidings  in  its  consequences 
to  more  than  one." 
"  You  mean  Eila  ?  " 
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"Yes;  but  how  do  you  know  anything  about 
it?" 

"Oh,  I  am  not  so  blind  as  I  may  seem.  The 
other  day  I  saw  how  upset  she  was  at  hearing  of 
the  fight ;  and  of  course  it  will  make  a  difference 
to  them  if  the  feeling  is  mutual,  as  I  can  hardly 
doubt  when  there  is  such  a  girl  as  she  in  the 
case." 

"  I  did  not  give  you  credit  for  such  perception 
in  those  matters,  I  must  confess,  Pranco.  It  is 
a  long  time  since  we  played  our  game,  dear. 
But  lookers-on  see  too  much  sometimes.  I  will 
go  down  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  You  go 
and  talk  to  Eila ;  she  is  by  herself ;  but  mind 
you  don't  startle  her  with  any  of  your  bomb- 
like pieces  of  intelligence.  She  is  not  fit  for 
another  such  coup  de  Ute  as  you  gave  her  the 
other  day." 

With  all  her  graceful  kindliness  Lady  Fan 
hurries  into  the  room,  and  at  once  relieves  him 
of  more  than  half  his  embarrassment,  by  saying  : 

"  Frank  has  told  me,  Sir  Claude.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  glad  I  am,  for  your  own  sake  as 
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well  as  poor  Eonald,  who  is  all  you  could  desire. 
For  myself,  I  need  hardly  tell  you  what  it 
signifies  to  me,  who  knew  and  loved  poor  Ada 
all  her  life." 

"  It  was  for  that  I  hastened  here,  Lady  Fanny. 
I  am  very  conscious  that  you  have  thought  un- 
favourably of  me,  as  I  now  know  justly  ;  there- 
fore, I  came  not  only  to  confess  my  fault  to  you, 
but  to  ask  if  there  be  anything,  in  addition  to 
what  I  propose  doing,  which  you  can  suggest. 
I  go  straight  from  here  to  my  solicitor,  whom  I 
will  instruct  to  alter  my  will,  as  you  may  know 
my  estate  is  not  entailed,  and  I  had  left  every- 
thing to  Gilbert.  As  he  has  been  led  by  me  to 
expect  the  lion's  share,  I  will  not  take  it  all  from 
him,  but  I  will  divide  what  I  have  ;  and  as  I 
have  been  spending  but  little  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  Eonald  will  not  be  much  worse  off  than  I 
was  when  I  succeeded  my  father." 

Touched  by  his  tone,  Lady  Fan's  sympathetic 
nature  shows  itself,  as  she  says :  "  You  fiery 
men  have  your  own  virtues.  If  you  do  hit  hard 
and  fiercely,  you  are  always  the  first  to  bind  up 
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the  wounds  you  have  inflicted.  I  could  not 
suggest  more.  I  know  Gilbert,  and  like  him 
much  ;  besides,  I  fancy,"  she  adds,  with  an  arch 
look,  "  Master  Eonald  has  been  making  a  little 
hay  on  his  own  account.  You  know  Colonel 
Trevor  ? " 

"  What !  of  Saxbury,  near  you  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  We  were  at  Eton,  and  young  fellows  about 
town  together,  but  ever  since  poor  Ada's  death 
I  have  avoided  Clay  shire  and  your  circle,  for  I 
knew  you  disapproved  of  what  I  thought  and 
did." 

"  Ah,  well,  let  the  past  bury  itself.  He  has  a 
charming  daughter,  Eila." 

"  I  know.  I  have  seen  her,  and  heard  much  in 
her  praise.  She  is  lovely,  and  if  half  what  they 
say  be  true,  as  good  as  she  is  bonnie." 

"  So  !  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Eonald  shares  your  taste,  has  given  her  to  under- 
stand it,  and  that  she  is  not  ungrateful  ? " 

"  You  don't  mean  that  ?  The  lucky  young 
doo- !    What  a  prize  he  has  drawn.     I  hear  Victor 
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Murray  raves  about  her,  and  is  ready  to  cast  his 
prospective  dukedom — Aberfeldy  can't  live  long, 
they  say — at  her  feet  on  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment.    But  does  she  care  for  Konald  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  answers  Lady  Fan,  telling  him 
what  took  place  ^vhen  Eila  heard  of  his  being 
wounded. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt,"  he  says,  rising  to 
go.  "If  you  think  it  will  not  be  indiscreet,  I 
will  tell  him  he  has  good  reason  to  hope  in  that 
quarter,  and  if  it  be  true  on  both  sides,  that  bit 
of  news  will  go  further  to  heal  his  cuts  than  my 
own. 

"  I  don't  know  that ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Indian  mail  comes  in  bring  the  news  yourself.  I 
feel  now  as  if  they  must  be  good  ;  and  I  will 
introduce  you  under  favourable  auspices  to  Eila, 
whom  I  love  as  if  she  were  my  own." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief  but  he  that  has  it." 

BenedicJc. 

The  day  is  coming  to  a  close  after  the  sharp 
combat  outside  Bareilly  before  the  tents  are 
pitched,  and  the  wounded  are  brought  into  the 
hospital.  Charlie  is  carried  with  the  dead,  and 
many  a  sore  heart  there  is  among  them  when  it 
is  known. 

Covered  with  wounds,  several  of  them  enough 
apparently  for  the  escape  of  all  the  vital  essence, 
no  sign  of  life  can  be  detected  in  him  as  he  is 
borne  along,  until  at  length  the  pain  of  the 
jolting  litter  produces  a  groan,  which  catches  the 
ear  of  the  passing  doctor. 

For    days    it     is    very   doubtful     if    in     the 
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increasing  heat  under  canvas  such  wounds  can 
heal,  or  that  he  can  recover  from  the  fever  which 
follows. 

But  thanks  to  the  skill  of  Neil  Mackay,  the 
kindly,  clever  medico,  and  the  incessant  care  of 
his  assistants,  Charlie  at  length  slowly  turns  his 
back  upon  the  fatal  boundary  he  has  so  nearly 
crossed. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  you  have  given  us  all  an 
awful  fright,"  says  Fergus,  going  in  one  morning 
after  early  parade,  as  soon  as  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  let  him  see  any  one. 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  cheery  voice 
again.  I  have  got  terribly  bored  with  my  own 
thoughts  and  the  monotony  of  sickness ;  besides, 
Neil  will  tell  me  nothing  of  our  skrimmage  out- 
side there.  Poor  Evan  G-rant,  I  know,  fell  just 
before  I  did.     Were  many  fellows  hurt  ? 

"  The  Colonel  got  chipped  in  places.  Duncan 
Forbes  lost  his  bridle-hand.  Paul  got  nearly  as 
bad  a  turn  as  you  ;  and  the  Weasel  all  but  had 
the  worst  of  it  in  a  sinole  combat  with  a  giofantic 
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Ghazee,  who  spoiled  his  bowling  for  this  season 
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at  all  events,  before  the  little  chap  spitted  him 
gallantly." 

"  Ah  !  but  was  there  nothing  worse  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid,  old  fellow,"  says  Fergus,  reluct- 
antly, for  he  knows  how  Charlie  will  feel  it, 
"  you  will  never  see  Harry  Lumsden  or  Alastair 
Graham  again.  They  went  down  in  the  rush  we 
made  on  the  village  after  you  fell." 

When  Charlie  looks  up  at  last,  his  face  is  yet 
paler  than  before,  as  he  says,  "  There  were  no 
better.  It's  always  the  case.  The  cream  ever 
goes  first,  Mac." 

"  Come,  come,"  cries  the  Doctor,  who  has  just 
come  in,  fearing  to  see  his  patient  relapse  into 
the  morbid  state  which  so  oppressed  him  since 
he  recovered  sufficiently  to  remember  that  his 
remaining  foster-brother  had  been  slain.  "  Ome- 
lettes and  honours  cannot  be  got  without  a 
certain  expenditure.  They  died  like  good 
soldiers  as  they  were,  and  I  wish  no  one  a  better 
fate.  By-the-bye,  Master,  they  are  going  to  send 
some  invalids  up  to  Nainee  Tal  before  long,  and 
I  have  put  in  an  application  for  you,  Elliot,  and 
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Fletcher.  None  of  you  will  improve  in  the  hot 
weather  down  here  ;  but  as  soon  as  you  breathe 
the  cool  air  of  the  Hills,  you  will  leave  the  corner 
far  behind  you." 

"  That's  very  good  of  you,  Neil.  One  does  feel 
rather  like  a  boiled  gooseberry  down  here  some- 
times ;  though  that  reminds  me  of  the  grateful 
iced  mangoe  fool  which  some  one  has  been  send- 
ing me  in  every  morning  lately." 

"  The  Interpreter  !  He's  a  good  fellow — though 
prejudiced  in  his  views.  He  declares  it's  better 
than  the  English  original  gooseberry." 

"  Just  like  him.  It's  wonderful  how  people 
who  have  been  long  in  India  forget  or  distort 
home  flavours,  on  all  subjects." 

"  Some  unfortunates  who  have  never  been 
there  invent  them,  I  believe.  When  Dolly  Petre 
came  out  first  he  was  bewildered  by  the  questions 
which  poured  in  upon  him  when  it  was  known 
he  had  been  in  the  Guards.  One  rather  nice 
girl,  who  had  never  been  in  England,  was  quite 
positive  that  the  Queen  always  dined  off  tinned 
meats,  Europe  hams,  and  such  luxuries." 
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"  Happy  creature  !  How  much  she  has  before 
her  !  That  reminds  me,  Charlie,  that  the  mail  is 
in,  and,"  diving  into  his  pockets,  "  here  are  some 
letters  for  you." 

Leaving  him  to  their  digestion,  Fergus  and  the 
Doctor  go  out  together. 

"  He  seemed  very  low  at  first,  Neil ;  I  hope 
his  budget  will  cheer  him  a  bit." 

"  I  don't  know  that  anything  from  home  will 
do  him  much  good  just  now,"  says  the  Doctor, 
with  an  emphasis  the  other  does  not  under- 
stand. 

"  Why  not  ?  He  is  not  the  sort  of  fellow  to 
give  way  to  what  you  call  nostalgia.  Though  I 
daresay,  like  most  of  us,  he  would  rather  have  a 
sniff  of  the  heather  and  sea  air  than  all  the 
perfumes  of  the  East." 

"Just  so!  Well,  ril  tell  you,"  says  Neil, 
looking  rather  mysterious.  "  We  hadn't  been 
here  very  long  when  I  was  surprised  one  morning, 
when  you  were  all  on  parade,  by  seeing  a  lady's 
palkee  with  a  strong  escort  of  Sikh  cavalry  at 
my  door.     The  young  fellow  in  command  jumped 
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off  his  horse  when  he  saw  me  and,  with  rather 
a  confused  manner,  as  I  thought,  asked  me  if  I 
would  speak  to  a  lady  who  was  in  the  litter." 

"  Phew  ! " 

"  Of  course  I  concluded  she  was  ill,  and  said  at 
once  I  should  be  most  happy.  Whereupon  he 
drew  off  his  men  out  of  earshot  and  waited, 
while  I  went  to  the  palanquin.  She  must  have 
been  listening,  for,  as  soon  as  I  approached  the 
shutters  were  drawn  back,  and  I  saw  one  of  the 
loveliest  women  I  ever  dreamt  of." 

"Come,  this  gets  interesting  !  "  sajs  Fergus, 
twisting  his  moustache. 

With  a  smile  and  a  deprecatory  wave  of  his 
hand  the  Doctor  proceeds  :  "  Her  voice  was  as 
sweet  as  her  face — -" 

"  Of  course  !  "  interrupts  Fergus. 

"  As  she  asked  me  in  trembling  tones  if  I  was 
the  surgeon  of  the  Red  Highlanders.  Then,  she 
said,  '  you  can  tell  me  how  Captain  Grant  is.' 
For  an  instant  I  felt  quite  floored." 

"  Of  course  !  "  again  ejaculates  Fergus. 

"  I    don't    mean   in    that    way,    stupid.      The 
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Master  was  at  that  moment  hovering;  between 
life  and  death  ;  in  fact,  he  was  all  but  gone.  It 
was  that  morning  when  thirteen  of  the  men 
were  found  dead  in  the  tents  from  heat-apoplexy. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  It  was  evidently  a 
momentous  question  to  her ;  for  her  eyes  seemed 
to  pierce  through  and  through  me,  while  her 
white  thin  hand  clutched  nervously  at  her  dress 
as  she  tried  to  wait  patiently  for  the  answer  I 
hesitated  to  give. 

"  '  He  is  not  dead  ?  Oh,  say,  for  mercy's  sake, 
he  is  not  dead  ? '  at  last  she  burst  forth  with, 
clasping  her  hands,  while  her  eyes  brimmed  over 
with  an  expression  of  fear,  which  would  have 
been  terrible  but  for  their  excessive  beauty. 
Heavens !  to  be  loved  by  such  a  woman  as  that 
would  fire  an  icicle,"  says  Mackay,  usually  the 
most  retiring  and  self-possessed  of  men. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  It  must  have  been 
rather  trying !  " 

"  Eelieved  to  find  an  opening,  I  was  able  to 
stammer  out,  '  No,  madame,  please  God,  he  will 
live'  —  but  the  reaction  from  her   fears  of  the 
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worst  was  too  mucli  for  her,  and  she  fell  back  in 
what  was  very  nearly  a  swoon." 

"  Poor  Neil !  how  very  embarrassing  !  What 
on  earth  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  can  assure  you  I  found  it  so.  I  dreaded 
every  minute  some  of  you  fellows  tearing  along 
and  finding  me  in  that  A^ery  delicate  situation ; 
but  at  last  some  restoratives  I  happily  had  at 
hand  brought  her  round,  and  as  soon  as  she 
recovered  herself  she  said  she  must  resume  her 
journey." 

"  Without  a  word  more  ? " 

"She  did  not  give  her  name,  and  I,  under  the 

« 

circumstances,  did  not  like  to  ask  it.  In  fact, 
before  I  had  time  to  put  any  questions  she 
signalled  to  her  escort,  and  they  were  rapidly  on 
the  move  in  that  direction." 

"  Why,  that's  the  road  to  Moradabad  !  " 

"  Yes,  and  to  Eome,  or  the  Hills ! "  remarks 
the  Doctor  sententiously. 

"  Have  you  said  anything  to  Charlie  about 
this  fair  lady  ?  " 

"  No.     For  some  days  after  her  visit  I  could 
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not,  as  he  was  barely  sensible.  Later  on  I 
thought  it  would  upset  him ;  and  now  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  would  not  be  wiser  in  his  present 
state  to  leave  him  in  happy  ignorance." 

''Why?" 

"  Why !  You  see  he  is  by  no  means  strong 
enough  yet  to  stand  much  excitement,  and  if  he 
were  to  reciprocate  anything  like  the  depth  of 
feeling  that  she  showed,  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
very  bad  for  him  just  now.  Besides,"  adds  the 
Doctor,  who  is  a  Presbyterian  of  the  severest 
type  from  the  Reay  country,  "  she  is  a  married 
woman,  Fergus  ! " 

"  How  the  deuce  do  you  know  that  ?  You 
must  have  made  good  use  of  your  time  !  " 

"  Man  !  I  could  not  help  noticing  her  hands. 
They  were  so  white  and  shapely,  and  she  cer- 
tainly wore  a  wedding-ring  —  though  I  have 
known  more  than  one  lass  do  that  on  her  travels, 
for  safety  like." 

"  I  wonder  who  on  earth  she  can  be.  Charlie 
spoke  of  having  a  cousin  at  Lucknow,  and  I 
heard  some  chaff  from  the  Weasel  about  a  lovely 
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creature  lie  saw  at  Cawnpore  ;  but  she  was  going 
to  Calcutta,  they  said." 

Arrived  at  Fletcher's  bungalow  and  comparing 
notes,  they  soon  have  no  doubts  that  it  was 
indeed  the  beautiful  cousin  who  had  so  singularly 
come  and  gone  ;  and  they  agree  not  to  mention 
it  to  Charlie. 

Writing  shortly  afterwards  to  Olive,  Fergus 
says,  inter  alia,  "  Charlie  Grant  is  getting  better 
slowly,  and  as  soon  as  he  can  be  moved  is  going 
on  sick  leave  to  Nainee  Tal,  where  he  is  likely  to 
meet  his  fair  cousin,  Mrs.  Gardenne,  who  be- 
witched our  doctor  by  her  beauty,  besides  nearly 
frightening  him  to  death  by  her  anguioh,  when 
she  came  here  to  ask  for  him  and  imagined  the 
worst." 

Poor  Fergus.  The  last  man  in  the  world 
to  be  a  gossip.  Ignorant,  most  unhappily,  of 
Charlie's  engagement,  he  little  knew  how  preg- 
nant of  misunderstanding  are  his  idle  vv'ords. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Priends,  I  owe  more  tears  to  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see 
me  pay." — Brutus. 

Amy  Gakdenne,  staying  witli  some  relatives  of 
her  husband's  at  Calcutta,  found,  as  he  had  said, 
that  her  constitution,  tried  so  severely  by  the  hard- 
ships of  the  siege  at  the  Residency,  was  not  able 
to  bear  the  increasing  heat,  while  the  inclinations 
of  neither  her  husband  nor  herself  pointed  to  a 
voyage  home. 

Loyal  and  true-hearted  wife  as  she  was  to  the 
man  with  whom  she  had  gone  through  so  much, 
she  could  not  overcome  the  feelings  which  had 
grown  with  her  life,  and  attained  a  strength, 
which  she  had  not  recognized  until  that  meeting 
at  Cawnpore,  which,  suddenly  coming,  had  torn 
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away  a  veil  Fate  might  well  have  left  un- 
disturbed. 

It  was  witii  a  heart  full  of  a  double  share  of 
anxious  thought  that  Amy  pined  for  the  moment 
when  she  could  go  up  to  the  Hills. 

In  the  belief  that  the  fall  of  Lucknow  had 
cleared  the  North-west  provinces  of  much  seditious 
trouble,  several  ladies  wishing  to  be  near  their 
husbands  agreed  to  go  up  as  far  as  they  could 
without  waiting  for  further  or  more  definite 
permission.     And  Amy  joined  them. 

Reaching  Futtehgurh,  the  tragic  news  of  the 
attack  on  Rooyeah  met  them.  Happily  Amy 
was  not  the  first  to  hear  it. 

Nita  Bolton,  the  daughter  of  a  Puisne  Judge, 
was  one  of  the  imported  fair  ones  who  used 
annually  to  replenish  the  Indian  matrimonial 
market.  Accepting  the  hand  of  a  dark  hand- 
some-looking sabreur  from  the  Panjaub,  after 
a  brief  flirtation,  she  was  left  a  bride  the  day 
of  their  marriage  by  his  sudden  recall  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mutiny.  * 

She  and  Amy  had  become  fast  friends,  and  a 
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source  of  mutual  comfort.  Travellino;  together, 
they  were  waiting  anxiously  at  Futtehgurh  for 
letters  from  their  husbands  when  the  Head- 
quarters Staff  arrived. 

As  soon  as  he  knew  that  she  was  there,  Sir 
Colin,  with  his  accustomed  kindliness  of  heart, 
took  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  knowledge 
of  Gardeune's  death,  which  had  just  reached  him, 
falling  unexpectedly  upon  Amy ;  and  sending 
for  Mrs.  Bolton,  told  her  to  break  it  as  only  a 
woman  could. 

The  shock  was  terrible,  and  for  some  days  it 
would  have  gone  hard  with  her  but  for  the 
tender,  sympathetic  nursing  which  Nita  gave  so 
unsparingly  that  ere  long  they  were  able  to 
discuss  their  plans.  These  were  summarily 
decided  by  the  arrival  of  a  squadron  of  Horse 
belonging  to  the  regiment  of  Nita's  husband, 
who  was  '  Douring '  in  the  district,  and  had  sent 
in  one  of  his  officers  with  orders  to  escort  the 
ladies  to  the  foot  of  the  Hills,  whence  a  party  of 
Goorkas  would  ensure  their  safety  to  Namee  Tal. 

It   was  not  unti]  long  after  that  Amy  found 
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she  owed  the  permission  to  carry  this  out  to  the 
thoughtful  kindness  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who,  ever  careful  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  was 
grief-stricken  at  the  waste  of  valuable  men,  which 
had  included  poor  Gardenne. 

They  were  waiting  to  start  when  the  news  of 
the  fight  at  Bareilly  reached  them. 

Rushing  into  the  room  in  the  Dak  bungalow 
where  Amy  was,  Nita,  ignorant  of  her  feelings, 
said,  "  Those  Highlanders  have  been  at  it  again, 
and  suffered  severely  too  ;  but  they  have  cleared 
the  way  for  us,  and  now  we  can  take  the  direct 
route." 

Amy's  pale  cheek  can  blanch  no  further  ;  but 
her  heart  stands  still  as,  with  a  prescience  of  the 
tidings  she  has  to  bear,  she  faintly  asks,  "  Are 
there  any  particulars  ?  " 

"They  say  two  officers  killed,  and  five  wounded  ; 
two  severely — one  mortally,"  answers  Nita  with 
the  glibness  of  indifference,  and  too  used  to  the 
constantly-recurring  lists  of  casualties  to  think  of 
all  it  might  mean  to  her. 

"  Oh ! "    groans    Amy,    sick    with    terror,   yet 
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feeling  she  must  brave  it  out  at  once.  "  Are 
the  names  mentioned  ?  " 

As  the  answer  comes,  her  heart  seems  to  lighten 
till  the  last  name  falls  on  her  brain  like  a 
thunderbolt,  when  with  a  cry  of  intense  anguish 
she  happily  loses  in  unconsciousness  some  of  its 
sharpest  agony. 

"  Heavens !  here's  a  complication,"  ejaculates 
Nita,  as  with  gentle  care  she  brings  the  unhappy 
Amy  round.  "  I  suppose  he's  the  too  fascinating- 
cousin  she  has  so  often  mentioned.  What  a 
capacious  heart  she  must  have,  poor  dear  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  If  thou  prate  of  mountains." — Hamlet. 

Who  that  has  been  sick  and  weary  unto  death  in 
a  hot  climate  cannot  picture  the  dehght  with 
which  the  invalids  find  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hills  one  morning,  having  traversed  the 
intervening  distance  from  Bareilly  during  the 
night  ? 

As  they  draw  bacV  the  curtains  of  their 
dhoolies,  which  had  been  kept  tightly  closed  for 
fear  of  miasma  as  they  passed  through  the  fever- 
breeding  jungles,  they  seem  already  to  breathe  a 
new  life. 

Grouped    together   while   they   halt   in    their 
litters,  the  three  friends,  who  have  seen  little  o 
each  other  since  they  were  wounded,  recognize 
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in  the  pale  emaciated  faces  on  either  side  of  him 
an  index  of  his  own. 

"  I'm  glad  that's  over  anyhow,"  remarks  the 
Weasel,  forbearing  for  once  to  notice  the  salient 
points  of  anyone's  appearance.  "  The  way  those 
fellows  who  carried  my  dhoolie  groaned  and 
grunted  over  the  weight  of  ray  small  person  was 
quite  appalling ;  and,  as  far  as  my  limited  know- 
ledge of  their  language  goes,  they  seemed  to  vary 
their  performance  with  remarks  uncomplimentary 
to  it  and  everyone  who  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  it ;  while  every  now  and  then  they  tried 
to  stifle  me  with  the  fumes  of  their  beastly  torch, 
which  they  poked  in  my  face  with  many  phrases 
I  could  not  understand." 

"Never  mind,"  says  Ronald  as  the  khansamah 
announces  breakfast,  "  we  shall  have  a  change  of 
carriage  presently,  as  well  as  of  air  and  scene. 
They  say  those  Sedan-chair-like  jampans,  which 
are  to  take  us  up  from  this,  are  as  comfortable  as 
anything  which  compels  you  to  lie  down  is  the 
reverse." 

"  Yes,"   says    Charlie,  as  they  play  with  the 
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food  they  are  too  weak  to  care  mucli  about.  *'  I 
never  could  make  out  why  the  Romans  had  such 
a  fancy  for  dining  on  a  sofa.  Whenever  I  have 
tried  to  swallow  anything  in  a  berth,  dak  ghari 
or  dhoolie,  most  of  the  stuff  seemed  to  get  into 
the  wrong  throat." 

"  Ah !  that's  want  of  habit,"  observes  the 
Weasel.  "  You  would  probably  enlarge  your 
mouth  if  you  tried  to  convey  food  to  it  with 
your  knife  ;  and  fail  signally  if  you  attempted  to 
eat  this  excellent  rice  with  sticks  instead  of  a 
spoon.  While  my  durzee  was  making  me  some 
clothes  to  wear  at  this  watering-place  which  is  to 
set  us  all  on  our  legs,  I  studied  the  difference 
between  him  and  the  master  of  the  art  in  Savill 
Row.  Conceive  the  immortal  Poole  being  asked 
if  he  could  pick  up  a  needle  with  his  toes !  I 
am  not  sure  that  my  fellow  didn't  thread  his 
with  them.  They  certainly  held  one  end  of 
the  garment  while  his  fingers  worked  at  the 
other." 

*'  I  hope  his  efforts  have  been  successful,  for 
they  say  the  place  is  full  of  beauty,  and  we  shall 
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look  to  you,  Weasel,  to  keep  up  the  credit  of 
the  regiment,     Shall  we  go  on  ?  " 

As  they  gradually  ascend  the  cleverly  engin- 
eered road  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  early 
morning  in  that  lovely  region  remind  them  of 
what  is  so  often  in  the  sick  man's  thoughts,  even 
though  the  word  "  home  "  conveys  so  piteously 
little,  it  may  be,  to  his  world-worn  heart. 

The  shrill  crow  of  the  jungle-cock,  as  he  leads 
his  harem  to  their  morning  meal,  attracts  their 
attention  to  his  brilliant  plumage. 

"  The  way  that  young  gentleman  looks  at  us 
show^s  no  gun  has  been  fired  in  his  hearing  since 
he  chipped  the  shell.  If  we  may  take  him  as  a 
type  of  the  game  in  these  parts  we  ought  to  have 
some  rare  sport  when  we  are  fit  to  move  about," 
says  Ronald.  "  I  hear  that  Gooral,  Monal, 
Chikore,  and  such  small  deer  swarm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nainee  Tai.  But  the  swagger 
thing  is  to  learn  to  talk  like  a  native,  dress  like 
one,  and  then  go  right  into  Thibet." 

"Ugh,"  grunts  the  Weasel,  "and  probably  be 
returned  '  missing '  for  your  pains.     No.     Draw 
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the  line  at  Caslimere,  where  they  say  you  can  get 
most  kinds  of  big  game,  a  fair  amount  of  comfort, 
lovely  scenery,  and  you  don't  put  your  life  in  the 
hands  of  any  unclean  person  who  may  detect 
your  disguise." 

"  And  lose  the  excitement  of  feeling  you  are 
hunted  while  hunting.  Weasel,  I  fear  you  are 
but  flat-minded  after  all." 

The  beauty  of  the  grand  forest  trees,  interlaced 
with  creepers  whose  foliage  and  colouring  alone 
are  worth  travelling  far  to  see,  is  enhanced  by 
the  marvellous  growth  of  ferns  w^hich  cluster  on 
every  branch  in  rich  profusion  and  variety. 

The  delicate  maidenhairs,  in  masses  of  verdure 
of  every  shade  of  tender  green,  contrast  most 
charmingly  with  the  dense  growth  of  crimson 
rhododendrons,  which,  now  in  all  their  perfection 
of  flower,  cover  the  hills  to  a  vast  extent. 

As  they  go  up  the  nature  of  the  timber 
changes,  and  gradually  the  graceful  deodar 
asserts  itself  conspicuously  in  all  its  pride  of 
place.  At  last  they  reach  the  summit  of  the 
range  on   which  is  built   the    only  hill -station 
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boasting  a  lake,  and  looking  down,  they  see  the 
clustering  houses,  the  few  English  ones  they  have 
come  across  unscathed  by  fire,  dotted  about  in 
picturesque  confusion. 

It  is  a  more  home-like  scene  than  anything 
they  had  thought  of,  and  as  they  gaze  the  heart 
of  each  is  filled  with  crowdinsf  memories,  which 
make  them  linger. 

Far  away  beyond  the  intervening  hills,  rising 
in  successive  waves  of  admirable  disorder,  the 
snowy  range,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  its  glistening, 
pure,  eternal  whiteness,  rears  its  peaks  and  rugged 
masses  for  full  six  hundred  miles,  from  point  to 
point  in  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  which  is  com- 
manded from  the  spot  whence  the  three  sick  men 
seem  to  drink  in  renewing  health  and  vigour  at 
every  breath. 

In  a  silence  which  is  more  emphatic  than  a 
thousand  rhapsodies,  they  gaze  and  gaze  again  as 
if  their  eyes,  and  hearts,  and  minds  can  never 
scan  enough  the  glorious  book  of  Nature,  fresh 
from  God's  own  hand,  uumarred  by  the  trace  of 
any  evil  work  of  man,  as  it  lies  before  them. 
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"This  is  what  one  might  think  of,  dream  of, 
but  to  paint,  describe,  or  reproduce  in  any  way, 
who  would  try  it  without  a  consciousness  of 
coming  failure  ? " 

"  Not  I,  Paul.  I  have  done  Switzerland  more 
than  once.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
or  the  Fourth  Estate,  therefore  brush  and  pen 
would  fail  me  as  much  as  words ;  but  to  my  mind 
the  Oberland — say  the  view  from  Pilatus  or  the 
Matterhorn  on  a  rarely  fine  day — can  produce 
nothing  like  this,  where  the  foreground  and 
middle  distance  only  add  to  the  magnificent 
simplicity  of  that  glorious  stretch  of  perpetual 
snow  beyond." 

"  Bravo,  Weasel  1  Not  in  the  lirst  Hight  per- 
haps ;  but  you  mean  it,  and  that's  everything. 
Nature,  in  her  best  form,  is  always  too  much  for 
me,"  says  Ronald,  who,  an  artist  in  every  thought, 
is,  like  not  a  few  so  constituted,  ungifted  with 
the  power  of  freely  expressing  his  higher  feelings. 
"  I  can  only  worship  her  silently." 

As  the  stout-built  bearers  carefully  descend  with 
the  jampaiis  they  point   out  in  a  few  ill-under- 
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stood  words  tlie  various  places  they  are  passing. 
Among  others,  Charlie  hears  the  word  '  garden  ' ; 
but  seeing  only  rather  a  neater  aspect  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  house,  thinks  they  are  attracting 
his  attention  to  the  grounds. 

As  they  swing  along  the  road  by  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  with  the  same  sort  of  finish  in  the 
pace  that  the  post-boys  of  old  reserved  for  the 
dash  up  the  avenue,  they  pass  through  those, 
congregated  on  the  Mall  for  the  evening  stroll, 
who  have  been  watching  with  curiosity  their 
descent  into  the  little  world  of  gossip,  flirta- 
tion, scandal,  and  withal  much  true  kindliness 
and  hospitality. 

Presently  two  ladies  coming  from  the  other 
direction  approach  the  leading  jampan,  which 
happens  to  be  Charlie's. 

"  Stop  ! "  he  cries  suddenly  to  his  bearers,  as 
they  draw  near.  "  Amy  !  Is  it  possible  ?  How 
did  you  come  here  ?  '  he  ejaculates,  as  filled  with 
surprise  he  sees  his  cousin  standing  beside  him — 
pale  indeed,  with  a  death-like  pallor  spreading 
over   her  features,   as   she    sees   how  grievously 
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pulled  clown  he  is — but  yet  more  lovely  than 
when  he  last  saw  her. 

"  Yes,  Charlie  ;  it  is  indeed  myself,"  she  replies 
hurriedly,  while  a  rose-like  tint  steals  back  to 
her  cheek  as  her  hand  lingers  in  his.  *'  We  came 
up  here  a  short  time  ago,  and,  having  nothing  to 
do  but  hear  of  our  neighbours,  we  found  out 
that  three  officers,  including  yourself,  were  ex- 
pected to-day  in  that  neat  little  house,  near  the 
hospital,  which  the  commandant  has  secured  for 
you.  So  Mrs.  Bolton,  my  friend  with  whom  I 
live,"  —  Charlie  and  Nita  exchange  bows  and 
penetrating  glances, — "  and  I  have  been  to  see 
what  we  can  do  to  make  it  comfortable  for 
you. 

"  This  is  marvellous  !  Why,  I  thought  you 
were  in  Calcutta.  But,"  recalled  by  her  mourn- 
ing, and  the  speculating  eyes,  he  adds  hastily, 
"  you  know  I  have  been  out  of  the  way  of  hear- 
ing anything  for  a  long  time." 

"  You  did  not  hear  then  of  my  passing  through 
Bareilly,  and  asking  your  kind  doctor  how  you 
were  f 
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*'No!  not  a  word  from  those  I  care  for  has 
reached  me  for  an  age,"  escapes  from  him  in  a 
tone  which  is  not  lost  on  the  observant  Nita. 

"  Ah  !  "  answers  Amy,  with  ready  sympathy  ; 
"  the  mails  are  very  irregular  still,  as  I  can 
answer  for.  And  I  remember  now  I  left  no 
name  with  the  Doctor  that  morning,  when  I 
paid  him  a  flying  visit  on  my  way  here.  But 
I  do  not  think  he  would  approve  of  your  being 
out  any  longer  now,  for  the  damp  rises  quickly 
in  the  evening  from  the  lake.  You  will  come 
and  see  us  soon  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  if  I  may.  You  live  near  the 
church  ? " 

"  Do,  by  all  means  ;  but  how  do  you  know  that 
if  you  were  so  surprised  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  A  little  brown  bird,  in  the  shape  of  a  jam- 
pani,  told  me  as  he  passed.  He  mentioned  your 
name,  but  I  did  not  take  it  in  then." 

"  Come  to  tiffin.  But  take  care  of  the  sun 
here  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  is  not  to  be 
trifled  with  even  so  high  as  we  are.  It  is  still 
Indian,    and    you    look    very    weak    yet,    poor 
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Charlie,"  says  Amy,  with  a  soft  wistful  look  in 
her  eyes  as  she  says,  ^^  ait  revoirl'  with  a  height- 
ened colour  which  Nita  duly  notes. 

On  their  way  homeward  the  two  girls — they 
are  little  more — are  for  some  time  silent.  For 
the  first  it  had  been  an  interview  thought  over 
and  longed  for  ever  since  she  knew  he  was 
coming  up. 

Amy  was  not  perfect.  Alas !  who  is  ?  She 
ought  not  to  have  loved  Charlie  as  she  did  in 
her  early  days  of  budding  vv^omanhood,  when  he 
was  more  inclined  to  another  ?  Neither  should 
she  have  married  Gardenne  unless  she  was  quite 
sure  that  her  feelings  for  Charlie  were  subject  to 
those  she  vowed  to  her  husband. 

If  we  could  all  live  by  rule  !  If  the  better 
part  of  our  nature,  so  continually  struggling  to 
have  a  chance  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil,  combining  at  every  turn  to  crush  it, 
could  but  rise  !  If  we  could  do  always  the  right 
thing,  above  all,  at  the  right  time  !  And  if  we 
could  control  our  minds,  our  hearts,  our  eyes, 
and  never  look,  think,  or  feel  for  anyone  but  the 
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person  who  lias  the  sole  claim  upon  them,  how 
much  of  the  tragic  part  of  this  world's  history, 
in  small  as  well  as  great  matters,  would  be 
unwritten ! 

Amy,  not  long  a  widow  under  circumstances 
which  might  well  have  crushed  out  much  of  the 
youth  of  her  life,  had  quickly  proved  how  one 
great  sorrow  may  be  driven  out  b}^  one  yet 
greater ;  and  had  learned  in  characters  she  could 
not  mistake  how  deeply  her  feelings  for  Charlie 
were  involved. 

She  had  thought  in  marrying  and  leaving  for 
a  distant  country,  whence  she  probably  would 
not  return  until  time  and  other  elements  of 
change  had  worked  their  prosaic  effects,  that  she 
had  effectually  shut  the  door  upon  all  sentiment 
for  her  cousin. 

Yet  it  needed  but  the  brief  and  most  acci- 
dental meeting  at  Cawnpore  to  send  her  mind 
back  to  the  days  when  he  was  all  m  all  to  her  ! 
And  while  it  so  dwelt  her  heart  followed  and 
passed  it !     Alas,  that  it  should  be  so  ! 

Thus,  though  with  a  pure  and  tender  memory 
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she  deplored  her  husband,  her  whole  loving, 
passionate  nature  leapt  back  with  a  bound  into 
the  bed  its  torrent-like  course  had  worked,  with 
a  power  unknown  as  it  was  unheeded. 

Deeply  moved,  she  walked  on  in  silence. 

Nita,  loving  her  much,  and  having  keenly 
watched  the  interview  which  she  had  expected 
for  some  little  time,  was  unable  to  gather  comfort 
from  what  she  saw,  and  pondered  too. 

It  was  evident  that  Amy  loved  the  handsome 
"cousin  as  women  seldom  do  more  than  once  in 
their  lives.  Why,  then,  had  she  married 
another  ?  Why  was  her  cousin  apparently 
blind  and  indifferent  to  a  state  of  things  which 
would  now  be  intensified  on  one  side  only 
perhaps  ? 

At  last,  having  somewhat  recovered  her  com- 
posure, Amy,  turning  to  Nita,  says :  "  Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  him  ?  He  looks  ill  and  weak, 
but  the  cool,  fresh  air  up  here,  and  the  change  of 
scene  will  soon  work  wonders.  We  must  try  to 
nurse  him  back  to  his  old  handsome,  cheery  self." 

The  wistful  expression  in  her  eyes  makes  the 
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answer  difficult  for  one  who  sees  slioals  ahead. 
"  He  seems  all  you  told  me,  dear,  but — " 

"  Yes,  I  know  !  "  breaks  in  Amy,  impatiently. 
"  Mrs.  Grundy  !  Yet,  why  should  she  object  to 
anything  I  may  do  for  one  who  is,  and  has  been 
ever  since  I  can  remember,  dear  to  me  as  a 
brother  ? " 

Nita,  more  worldly  wise,  cannot  help  smiling 
at  the  self-deception  of  the  guileless  creature 
who  believes  in  her  own  way  of  putting  it,  and 
that  the  idle  tongues  of  the  station  will  not 
quickly  wag  over  the  doings  of  such  a  couple,  if 
her  idea  of  nursing  assumes  the  modified  form  of 
constantly  meeting,  as  is  sure  to  be  the  case. 
But  the  smile  dies  away  as  she  recalls  Charlie's 
tone  and  manner  when  he  met  Amy  in  a  moment 
of  surprise,  when,  if  ever,  he  would  have  been 
betrayed  into  showing  some  token  of  a  sentiment 
warm  as  her  own. 

"  My  dearest !  Don't  think  me  unsympathetic 
or  a  prude.  But,  Platonic  affection  is  not  much 
believed  in  by  the  habitues  of  these  parts.  Of 
course  I  know  he  is  your  cousin — you  have  been 
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brought  up  like  double  sweet -peas.  You  are 
alone,  far  away  from  any  friend  but  me  ;  and  I 
am  only  an  acquaintance  of  yesterday.  It  is 
most  "natural  tbat  you  should  turn  gladly  to 
him.  Unfortunately  he  is  young,  only  too  good- 
looking,  and  there  are  a  dozen  women  here  who 
would  give  all  they  have  to  tie  him  to  their 
apron-strings  ;  therefore,  I  say,  be  careful." 

"  Would  you  have  me  then  ignore  him  ? "  asks 
Amy  impetuously,  as  she  turns  with  flashing 
eyes  on  her  well-intentioned  Mentor. 

"  No ;  but  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  speak  the 
naked  truth  at  whatever  cost.  You  will  forgive 
my  being  frank  for  your  own  sake  ?  Let  us 
look  things  in  the  face,  as  far  as  we  can  through 
the  glasses  which  our  many  watchful  neighbours 
will  be  sure  to  employ  in  discussing  your  pro- 
ceedings." Taking  her  hand,  Nita  goes  on : 
"  You  do  not  know,  perhaps,  how  the  love  of 
gossip,  inherent  in  us  all  and  indulged  in  to 
some  extent  by  all  small  communities  at  home, 
becomes  developed  under  the  forcing  heat  of 
idleness  and  vacuity  out  here.     I  have  heard  too 
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mauy  stories  from  the  Hills  not  to  foresee  what 
will  be  said  if  you,  so  young,  lovely,  and  lately 
bereaved,  allow  yourself  to  become  a  topic  of 
conversation,  as  you  surely  will  if  you  monopo- 
lize one  like  Captain  Grant.  These  things  eddy 
strangely.  You  know  best  the  feelings  of  your 
own  heart,  the  probable  views  of  his  people  at 
home.  Are  you  likely  to  add  to  your  happiness 
by  giving  rise  to  what  may  come  round  to  them 
in  a  way  prejudicial  to  yourself  ? " 

"  I  know  of  course  that  you  mean  nothing  but 
what  is  most  kind,  my  dear  Nita,  but  if  the 
gossips  of  this  or  any  other  place  cannot  under- 
stand the  relations  existing  between  Charlie  and 
me,  I  am  very  sorry  for  them.  Their  hearts 
cannot  have  had  many  pleasing  impressions  in 
their  youth,  or  they  must  have  rapidly  deterior- 
ated under  the  influences  of  this  country,  which 
seems  to  be  as  enervating  for  the  mind  as  the 
body."  And  vexed,  as  we  so  often  are  with  our 
friends  when  they  try  to  draw  us  back  from  the 
dangers  into  whir-h  they  see  us  walking  with 
apparent    blindness  —  disappointed,   though    she 
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does  not  acknowledge  it  even  to  herself,  at 
finding  lier  experience  of  anticipation,  so  seldom 
equalled  by  the  realization,  is  common  with 
that  of  others,  Amy  goes  to  her  room,  not  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  Nita,  and  gives  vent  to 
the  rare  indulgence  of  "  a  good  cry." 

But  that  results  only  in  her  longing  all  the 
more  for  the  morrow,  when  slie  will  see  him 
again,  and  begin  to  test  some  of  the  questions 
which  Nita's  well-intentioned  endeavours  have 
brought  surging  to  the  surface. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Bless  tliee,  Bottom  !  bless  thee  !  thou  art  translated." — Quince. 

As  Amy  and  Nita  ride  past  Charlie's  house,  the 
morning  after  his  arrival  at  Nainee  Tal,  each 
looks  at  the  other  with  an  expression  sufficiently 
indicative  of  many  of  their  thoughts  since  their 
conversation  the  niorht  before. 

"  Invalids  don't  rise  earlier  here  apparently 
than  they  do  at  home,"  says  Amy,  as  she 
observes  with  evident  disappointment  that  no 
one  is  stirring. 

"  Perhaps  it's  as  well.  They  might  fancy  we 
came  this  way  on  purpose,  instead  of  in  the 
exercise  of  our  right  to  prefer  the  Almorah  road 
to  any  other  of  the  numerous  and  excellent 
chaiissees  which   are    provided    by  a   paternally- 
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inclined  government  for  our  comfort  and  conve- 
nience," replies  Nita  with  satirical  significance. 

Amy  blushes  most  becomingly/as  she  says 
with  unnecessary  eagerness,  "  Unless  we  rode 
towards  the  plains  we  could  hardly  have  chosen 
any  other ! " 

"  Possibly.  Tf  it  had  been  yesterday  morning 
now  I  could  have  understood  your  taking  a 
downward  course  ;  we  might  have  met  some- 
one with  the  latest  news — from  Bareilly,  for 
example !  " 

Again  the  danger-signal  goes  up  in  Amy's  too 
candid  face,  and  taking  her  '  ghoont '  by  the  head 
she  rattles  him  along  the  ticklish  road  at  a  pace 
which  soon  leaves  Nita  behind,  and  prevents  her 
chaff  reaching  her  for  a  time. 

"  Promise  not  to  dash  round  the  corners  at 
that  pace  again,  and  I  will  bind  myself  solemnly 
not  to  touch  upon  a  tender  subject,  while  you  are 
riding,"  cries  Nita,  pale  with  fright,  overtaking 
her,  as  they  pull  up  at  last  to  enjoy  the  morning 
sunlight  on  the  snows.  "  The  look  of  those 
khuds,   which    I    never    can    get    reconciled    to, 

Q    2 
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makes  my  blood  run  cold.  These  ponies  seem 
to  take  a  fiendish  delio^ht  in  going  as  near  the 
edge  of  them  as  possible." 

"  Only  because  their  instinct  makes  them 
avoid  as  much  as  they  can  the  chance  of  touch- 
ing the  rocks  on  the  inside,  and  thus  being 
thrown  off  their  legs  into  the  abyss  below. 
Ugh  I "  says  Amy,  looking  over  her  pony's 
shoulder  with  a  shudder,  "  it  would  be  terrible 
to  die  so — your  body  never  recovered,  a  prey  to 
animals  of  uncleanly  manners.  AVhen  I  follow 
the  multitude  I  should  like  to  lie  on  a  hill-side  in 
the  dear,  far  North,  with  the  glinting  sea,  the 
purple  heather,  and  the  feathery  birk  for  me  to 
look  at  and  wander  through,  if  permitted  to  have 
a  ghostly  moonlit  ramble  afterwards." 

"  Ah,  this  bit  of  road  has  some  tragic  memo- 
ries. No  wonder  that  your  thoughts  are  by 
magnetic  attraction  a  wee  thing  weird.  Just 
where  we  are  a  bride  of  only  a  few  weeks  stand- 
ing came  to  an  untimely  end,  as  the  penny-a-liner 
says.  She  was,  unhappily  for  herself,  a  bit  of  an 
artist,  and  struck  by  the  magnificent  view,  &he 
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got  oflP  her  pony  to  make  a  sketch  of  it  while  her 
sposo  rode  ou.  Getting  impatient,  I  suppose,  as 
the  best  of  men  and  youngest  of  husbands  do 
sometimes,  he  turned  back  to  meet  her,  and  when 
•  he  got  to  that  corner  over  there,"  pointing  with 
her  whip,  "  he  saw  her  just  mounting.  What 
followed  was  too  horrible.  From  some  inexplic- 
able cause  the  pony  backed  gradually,  until  its 
hind  legs  were  on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice 
there.  The  syce  held  on  to  its  head,  and  en- 
deavoured to  draw  it  forward,  while  the  poor 
girl  used  all  her  efforts  by  whip  and  heel  to  urge 
it  on.  In  the  distance  the  distracted  husband, 
separated  by  only  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the 
terrifying  struggle,  though  at  least  a  mile  of 
road  intervenes,  shouted  hoarse  directions  to  let 
it  have  its  head,  but  all  in  vain. 

"  Inch  by  inch  the  bewildered  brute  pressed  to 
the  rear.  It  seemed,  said  the  poor  man  after- 
wards, as  if  some  demon  of  the  depths  below 
was  drawing  them  all  slowly  but  surely  to 
destruction  by  some  infernal  spell,  for  no  attempt 
at  self-pres"rvation  did   any  one  of  them  make. 
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She  might  easily  have  jumped  off,  and  the  syce 
had  but  to  let  go  his  hold  to  have  saved  them- 
selves. Still  the  pony  struggled  backwards, 
while  the  rider  and  the  groom  appeared  to  be 
fascinated  by  the  grim  king  of  horrors,  who 
already  had  his  hand  stretched  over  them. 

"  In  another  minute,  with  a  final  restive  move- 
ment, the  tragic  scene  came  to  a  hideous  end,  and 
with  a  shriek  and  yell  of  despair  which  haunted 
the  helpless  spectator  for  years  after,  they  all 
fell  in  one  confused  mass  at  least  a  thousand  feet 
on  to  those  rocks  below." 

"That's  a  gruesome  story,  Nita.  What  be- 
came of  the  wretched  husband  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  he  was  beside  himself  for  a  time,  and 
everyone's  heart  bled  for  him,  as  the  saying 
goes ;  but  I  believe  he  was  not  long  in  finding 
most  tender  consolation." 

"  Poor  thing !  "  exclaims  Amy,  peering  into  the 
yawning  depths.  "  It  must  have  been  a  speedy 
death ;  but  the  long-drawn  agonies  of  anticipa- 
tion most  horrible." 

"Yes,"  says  Nita,  who  seems  bent  on  filling 
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her  mind  with  other  than  tender  subjects  this 
morning ;  "  but  in  another  case,  equally  tragic, 
everything  was  reversed.  A.  poor  sick  lady  was 
coming  in  on  a  dandy  from  Atmorah,  and  had 
got  as  far  as  that  same  corner,"  pointing  again 
across  the  gulf,  "  when  her  husband  said  he  would 
ride  on  to  the  station  and  see  that  everything  was 
ready  for  her.  She  made  the  bearers  set  her 
down  for  a  little,  while  she  lingered  over  the 
view,  and  every  now  and  then  she  cast  her  eyes 
to  this  side  to  see  her  husband  reappear  in  the 
winding  road. 

"  But  he  never  did.  At  last  with  a  vague  fear 
she  hurried  on.  Turning  a  corner,  they  were 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  landslip  across  the  road. 
It  had  evidently  fallen  freshly,  for  even  then 
the  lighter  earthy  particles  were  not  settled.  A 
terrible  panic  laid  hold  of  her ;  but  at  last  she 
persuaded  one  of  the  men  to  make  a  detour,  and 
get  in  to  the  station.  Alas  !  the  poor  thing's 
husband  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  again. 

"  He  must  have  been  swept  away  and  buried 
in  the  thundering  avalanche  of  rocks,  trees,  and 
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earth,  of  whicli  you  can  see  the  rough  outline 
below  the  road  out  there.  You  know  they  say 
Nainee  Tal  itself  will  be  buried  in  a  landslip 
some  day." 

"  And  she,  poor  widow  ? " 

"  Eemained  a  widow,  my  dear,"  answers  Nita 
with  some  asperity.  "  As  a  rule,  I  think  most 
of  our  sex  have  some  greater  sense  of  decency 
towards  the  departed.  Though  I  have  heard  of 
a  soldier's  '  relict '  out  here  expressing,  to  a 
suitor  on  the  way  back  from  the  funeral,  her 
regret  that  she  could  not  make  him  happy  since 
she  had  already  promised  her  facile  hand  to 
another." 

"  I  hate  you  this  morning,"  says  Amy,  with 
unusual  vehemence.  "  Why  is  it  that  you  paint 
everything  in  its  most  repulsive  colours  ?  " 

"  I,  my  dear  ?  Come !  I  think  your  liver 
must  have  been  touched  by  the  hot  winds  on 
your  way  up  here.  Let  us  have  a  good  but 
steady  trot,  and  shake  ourselves  into  a  becoming 
frame  of  mind  then.  For  after  all,  you  know,  we 
are  but  two  lone  women.     Where  that  Terence 
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of  mine  is  Sir  Colin  alone  can  tell,  I  fancy;  and  if 
we  fall  out  we  had  better  at  once  jump  off  the 
lover's  rock  into  the  lake." 

"  Nonsense,"  says  Amy,  laughing  nevertheless. 
"  I  daresay  your  husband  is  having  a  fine  time  of 
it  down  below  without  such  a  spitfire  as  you,  and 
will  startle  you  some  day  by  coming  up  on  short 
leave.  In  the  mean  time,  dear,  forgive  me  if  I 
have  been  impatient.  I  was  always  wilful,  they 
used  to  say,  and  you  know  chesnut  hair  betokens 
vice  in  the  human  as  in  the  nobler  animal." 

•'  Not  if  it's  the  right  shade,  darling." 

As  they  ride  homewards  along  the  Mall,  Amy's 
face  naturally  turned  to  the  lake,  is  from  Charlie's 
house,  towards  which  she  would  not  now  have 
cast  a  glance  for  anything  large,  tempting,  or 
Indian  that  she  knew — say  a  lakh,  or  a  jaghir. 

Nita  on  the  off-side  jogs  along  with  an  amused 
look  of  watchfulness,  which  Amy  partly  sees  and 
fiercely  but  silently  resents. 

"  Why,"  she  inwardly  cries,  "  should  I  be 
treated  like  a  spoilt  or  ill-conditioned  child  ?  " 

But  all  this  byplay  is  quickly  dispersed  by  a 
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laughing  shout  from  a  terrace  above.  "  HuUoa, 
Amy !  Do  you  pass  my  door  in  this  fashion  ? 
Is  this  the  mode  in  the  Hills  ?  Stand  and  deliver 
yourself,  or  I  will  send  a  ferocious  dhoolie  to 
carry  you  up  here  on  the  instant." 

"  Easier  said  than  done,  Sir  Cateran,"  replies 
Nita,  reining  up  beside  Amy,  whose  colour 
quickly  goes  and  comes  again  as  she  is  at  first 
startled  and  then  recognizes  the  already  stronger 
tones  in  the  well-loved  voice.  "  You  won't  find 
any  of  those  miscreant  creatures  of  parliamentary 
fame  in  these  parts.  Their  unwieldy  proportions 
unfit  them  for  the  Hills." 

"Then  yield  to  courtesy  if  not  to  force,  fair 
ladies,"  cries  the  Weasel.  "  I  promise  you  the 
prison  fare  shall  be  suited  to  the  sex  and  station 
of  our  captives." 

"  Which  means  in  sober  English  that  you  were 
seen  to  go  out  riding,  and  it's  known  you  have 
no  other  way  of  passing  homewards,  so  we  have 
ventured  to  prepare  a  breakfast  for  you  here, 
if  you  will  be  so  kind,  dear  Amy,"  says  Charlie 
in    a    lower    tone,    as    going    to     her    side    he 
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strokes  her  pony's  crest  and  looks  into  his 
cousin's  eyes. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,  if  Mrs.  Bolton  doesn't 
mind.  She  is  so  much  afraid  of  Mrs.  Grundy, 
What  do  you  say,  Nita  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  am  ravenous.  And  it  would  be  such 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  shocking  the  pro- 
prieties. But,  you  know,  there  are  some  people 
who  object  even  to  one's  riding  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing before  going  to  church.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  Captain  Grant,  it  would  be  better  if  you 
would  release  us  on  parole.  In  return  I  ask  you 
all  to  come  to  luncheon  at  our  chateau.  Will 
you  f 

"  Agreed,  and  accepted  by  acclamation,"  cries 
the  Weasel. 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  says  Konald, 
lifting  his  bonnet. 

"  Very  well,"  replies  Charlie,  showing  some 
disappointment,  which  makes  Amy's  heart  leap 
within  her,  as  he  stands  aside.  "  I  wanted  to 
show  you  what  a  charming  maisonnette  we've 
got.     But  another  time,  perhaps  1 " 
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"  Yes ;  we  shall  be  delighted.  But  '  another 
time '  it  will  not  be  Sunday,  or  the  morning  after 
your  arrival.  Ah,  Captain  Grant,  yon  have  yet 
to  learn  in  what  a  Palace  of  Truth  we  live  here. 
Au  revoir  I  we  shall  meet  you  all  at  church,  I 
hope." 

"  That's  a  sell,  and  a  considerable  addition  to 
our  weekly  bills  to  no  purpose,"  says  the  calcu- 
lating Weasel,  elected  superintendent  of  the 
khansamah's  efforts.  "  I  suppose  it  was  rather 
too  much  to  expect  of  them  ?  It's  so  long  since 
we  were  in  decent  society  in  England  that  I  am 
not  sure  if  three  gay  young  bachelors  would 
there  ask  two  ladies  to  breakfast  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  But  as  they've  taken  to 
ear-rinojs,  back  hair-combs,  like  our  s^reat-grand- 
mothers,  and  have  been  driven  to  such  a  game 
as  croquet  for  out-door  flirtation,  one  is  hardly 
able  to  say  how  they  would  view  the  difference 
between  the  fair  creatures  breakfasting  here  and 
our  having  luncheon  there." 

"  My  dear  boy,  when  you  are  a  little  older 
you    will    learn    what    appearances    mean.       It's 
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extraordiuary  how  wicked  it  is  for  some  people 
to  look  over  the  hedge,  while  others  may  steal 
the  horse  with  approbation." 

"  I  can  understand  that,  Paul.  There  are 
some   1  should   like  to  look  at  for  a  lono-  time. 

o 

Is  Mrs.  Bolton  also  a  widow  ?  " 

"No,  wretch.  At  least  she  is  only  a  grass  one. 
Her  husband  is  with  some  Irregular  Cavalry, 
and  a  regular  Othello,  I  believe ;  so  you  had 
better  be  careful  and  turn  your  attention  to 
other  pastures." 

"All  right,  you  old  humbug.  Let's  put  on 
our  best  war-paint  and  go  to  the  kirk  for  precept, 
which  I  hope  is  there  coupled  with  example." 

With  a  strange  feeling  the  three  young  soldiers 
find  themselves  once  more  in  a  church  conducted 
in  all  things  as  at  home.  The  hour  of  service, 
the  tolling  bell,  the  quiet  walk  by  water-side,  and 
climbing  path  through  the  wooded  hill  ;  above 
all,  the  presence  of  the  softer  sex — all  call  up  a 
latent  spirit  of  devotion  which  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  show  in  reverential  thanks  for 
protection  through  many  and  great  dangers. 
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More  than  one  heart  and  eye  fill  as  the 
striking-looking  Highlanders  call  up  memories 
which  are  strangely  contrasting,  none  more  so 
than  Amy's,  as  they  meet  outside  and  stroll 
slowly  up  towards  her  pretty  home,  which, 
standing-  high  above  the  church  and  lake,  com- 
mands  a  lovely  view  towards  the  eastern  ranges 
with  all  their  varied  scenery. 

"  This  is  very  beautiful.  Amy,"  says  Charlie, 
as  they  sit  together  on  the  plateau  in  front.  "  It 
makes  one  think  of  home,  perhaps  too  much. 
How  long  have  you  been  here  ?  " 

"We  came  straight  up  from  Bareilly." 

"  Bareilly  ?  Ah,  I  forgot.  But  why  didn't 
you  let  me  know  1 " 

"  You  were  very  ill  then.  I  did  go,  you 
remember,  to  ask  your  nice  kind  doctor,  who 
said  you  had  given  them  all  a  fright,  but  would 
surely  get  well.  He  didn't  say  much,  and  I 
didn't  like  to  ask  more ;  but  it  was  a  great  relief 
to  me  to  hear  you  were  out  of  danger,  for  at  first 
It  was  reported  that  you  couldn't  live." 

"  Did  you  stay  at  Bareilly  ?  " 
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"  No  ;  only  the  night  at  the  Dak  Bungalow, 
which  was  then  very  uncomfortable.  Nita  and  I 
were  protected  by  an  escort  from  her  husband's 
regiment,  so  I  had  to  go  on  with  her." 

"  Fancy  your  being  so  near,  and  I  not  knowing 
it !  How  astonished  I  should  have  been  to  see 
you  !  Though  I  heard  there  was  a  probability  of 
your  coming  up  this  way." 

"It  was  a  sudden  and  perhaps  rather  rash 
move  from  Calcutta ;  but  the  heat  there  was 
getting  trying,  and  T  didn't  want  to  go  home." 

"  What  are  your  plans  now  ?  " 

*'  T  think  Nita  and  1  will  stav  on  here  together 
until  the  cold  weather,  when  I  shall  go  down 
country,  and  then  back  to  Scotland ;  but,  alas  !  " 
and  her  beautiful  eyes  are  dangerously  liquid 
as  she  turns  them  full  on  him,  "  I  have  no  real 
home  now.  My  dear  Aunt  EufFen,  who  was 
father  and  mother  to  me,  died,  you  know,  during 
the  winter,  and  I  am  a  stranger  to  poor  Harry's 
relations  in  England." 

"  My  poor  child  ! "  says  Charlie,  moved  by 
uncontrollable    impulse,     taking     her     ungloved 
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liand,  "  you  ought  to  know  you  need  never  think 
so  sadly,  or  feel  so  lonely,  while  Amat  is  in  exist- 
ence.     Have  you  written  to  my  mother  lately  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  never  was  a  good  correspondent. 
How  you  used  to  reproach  me  !  And  I  did  not 
like  to  seem  as  if  I  wrote  only  when  in  distress." 

"  You  might  be  sure  my  mother  would  never 
think  that.  But,  as  you  may  not  like  to  propose 
it,  I  will  write  and  suggest  her  being  yours  too  ; 
of  what  use  to  be  a  cousin,  even  though  not  the 
nearest,  if  it  has  not  its  advantages  V" 

"  Why  not,  indeed  ?  You  begin  to  thaw, 
master  icicle,"  thinks  Nita,  who,  standing  with 
the  others  a  little  apart,  has  seen  the  hand-clasps 
and  overheard  the  last  few  sentences. 

"  Ah,  tiffin  is  ready.  Amy  !  "  she  says,  as  a 
handsome  specimen  of  the  khansamah  announces 
with  much  obeisance  the  important  Indian  meal. 
"  Now  let  us  hope  that  our  cuisine  will  stand  the 
criticism  of  these  convalescents.  I  fear  after  this 
morning  they  will  be  very  severe." 

"  Comparisons  are  impossible,  Mrs.  Bolton," 
says  Ronald,  as  they  sit  down  in  a  dining-room 
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in  most  respects  like  one  at  home.  "  What  a 
comfort  it  is  not  to  feel  the  necessity  of  that  most 
irritating  thing,  a  punkah.  While  it's  going  it 
chills  your  food,  or  blows  away  your  paper ;  and 
if  it  stops,  you  melt  and  lose  your  temper." 

*'  What  little  things  put  great  men  out  in 
India ! "  observes  the  Weasel,  "  especially  when 
the  language  of  one's  vituperation  is  unknown 
to  the  recipient,  whose  stolid  face  betokens  the 
harmless  way  your  fiery  words  fly  past  him. 
One  is  tempted  to  say,  '  What  fools  these  people 
are,  they  only  know  their  own  confounded 
language  ; '  like  a  distinguished  relative  of  mine, 
whose  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues  was  nil,  and 
found  himself  incomprehensible  to  a  Kellner  in 
the  Black  Forest." 

*'  Have  you  mastered  Hindustani  yet,  Mr. 
Fletcher  ? " 

"  I  am  getting  on.  The  necessity  became  too 
urgent.  You  heard  of  the  result  of  my  ignorance 
about  Christmas  ?  That  respectable-looking  old 
man,  who  lavishes  upon  me  such  high-sounding 
titles,  and  seems  to  convey  honour  to  himself  as 
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well  aa  me  in  the  simple  duties  of  the  kitmu cigar, 
was  so  impressed  with  my  culinary  knowledge, 
displayed  in  making  marmalade,  that  when  I 
hazarded  the  idea  of  having  some  friends  to 
breakfast  on  New  Year's  Day,  he  suggested  it 
should  be  a  '  burra  hazari.'  Thinking  I  would 
have  a  novelty,  instead  of  the  inevitable  plats  of 
kuftas,  moorgie  cutlets,  curries,  etcetera,  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  procure  a  sweetbread — for  I 
have  never  seen  one  in  India.  With  a  salaam 
more  impressive  than  usual  he  asked  why  I,  the 
defender  of  the  poor,  and  mighty  among  the  lords 
of  the  earth,  should  not  have  such  a  simple 
wish  gratified?  'In  that  case,'  I  said,  'we  will 
dispense  with  everything  else  but  a  curry.  Only 
let  there  be  plenty  of  sweetbread.'  Finding 
myself  famous  by  the  introduction  of  a  dish  no 
one  in  camp  had  seen  out  here,  my  party  became 
great  indeed,  and  we  sat  down  to  the  breakfast 
as  numerous  and  hungry  as  a  pack  of  wolves. 
Conceive  my  horror  when,  lifting  with  a  most 
imposing  flourish  the  cover  from  our  piece  de 
resistance,  he  disclosed  a  hideously  sticky  mass  of 
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flour,  honey,  and  sugar  !  Every  one,  of  course, 
was  in  fits  but  myself.  It  was  no  use  being 
angry,  so  we  consoled  ourselves  as  best  we  could 
with  the  inevitable  curry,  and  I  vowed  to  learn 
speedily  so  much  as  I  could  of  a  language 
evidently  so  full  of  pitfalls." 

**  I  am  glad  you  were  not  put  out  with  him," 
says  Nita.  "They  take  their  revenge  in  queer 
ways  sometimes." 

"  Yes.  Not  long  after  I  heard  of  a  canton- 
ment magistrate  somewhere  in  the  Mofussil,  who, 
not  being  a  favourite  with  the  natives,  gave  an 
official  dinner,  winding  up,  as  he  intended,  with 
*  a  Europe  ham.' 

"  Struck  by  the  sudden  absence  of  all  servants, 
after  a  rather  long  interval,  he  made  some 
apology  to  his  guests  and  went  softly  out  to  the 
kitchen,  as  usual  an  outdoor  building  standing 
by  itself.  Looking  through  the  window,  he  saw 
to  his  horror  the  ham  placed  on  the  floor,  while 
all  the  MahomedaDS  were  spitting  at  it  with  a 
running  accompaniment  of  equally  unsavoury 
epithets !     Quietly   fastening   the   door   so    that 
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they  could  not  get  out,  he  hastened  back  and  told 
his  friends,  and  it  was  summarily  decided  to 
punish  them  with  their  own  weapon.  Accord- 
ingly they  were  kept  locked  up  in  the  kitchen, 
with  the  unclean  flesh  and  an  ample  supply  of 
water,  until  they  had  eaten  the  nastiness  they 
had  prepared  for  their  masters  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  very  nice  on  either  side," 
says  Amy,  as  they  adjourn  to  the  verandah. 
"  Kindness  goes  a  long  way  in  India,  even  though 
the  philologist  will  tell  you  there  is  no  word  for 
gratitude.  As  a  rule  I  think  the  servants  out 
here  are  quite  as  faithful  and  hard-working  as 
they  are  in  England,  where,  after  all,  caste  reigns 
nearly  as  supreme  ;  though  there  are  some 
notable  exceptions  in  the  far  north,  aren't  there, 
Charlie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  "  he  answers  with  a  sigh,  as  he 
thinks  of  Hamisli  and  his  two  dead  sons. 

"  You  are  longing  to  be  there  again  ? "  she 
asks,  misreading  it  for  all  her  woman's  quickness. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,  Amy.  My  father 
asked  me  to  get  leave  when  the  work  below  is 
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over.  I  don't  suppose  there  will  be  mucli  more 
now.  But  when  I  do  why  should  I  not  take  you 
home  ? " 

The  very  thought  sends  the  hot  blood  coursing 
through  her  veins  with  impassioned  force,  and  as 
she  looks  her  thanks  to  Charlie  some  part  of  the 
wondrous  magic  influence  flashes  into  his. 

And  Nita,  seeing,  ponders.  "  What  fools  we 
women  are  at  times,"  she  thinks.  "  We  talk  of 
men !  They  are  too  selfish  to  try  to  throw  such 
mains.  If  she  loses  she  will  break  her  heart,  and 
perhaps  I  cannot  wonder  ;  for  indeed  he  looks,  and 
may  be  all  she  thinks,  a  preucc  chevalier.  But 
she  cannot  fail  to  w^in  if  he  is  less  than  adamant. 
Were  I  a  man  I  could  not  stand  against  such  a 
battery  as  that." 

Waking  up  from  her  reverie,  Nita,  like  a 
practised  manoeuvrer,  suggests  that  they  should 
have  a  quiet  picnic  next  day  on  Chinie,  a  neigh- 
bouring hill-top. 

"  This  is  charming,"  says  Ronald  the  following 
afternoon,  as  they  find  themselves  on  the  short 
green  sward  of  a  small  clearing  in  the  woods,  a 
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favourite  place  for  Nainee  Tal  fetes  chmnpefre-'i. 
"  I  can  almost  imagine  a  man  being  tempted  to 
resign  all  thoughts  of  any  other  home  if  he 
could  live  with  such  scenery  as  this  always 
before  him." 

"  There  are  several  who  have  been  so  tempted 
by  the  beauty,  and  have  fallen,"  says  Nita. 
"  Towards  Almorah  there  are  tea-gardens  held 
by  enthusiasts,  who,  having  turned  their  swords 
into  hiharis  and  pruning-knives,  think  they  will 
be  able  to  combine  sport  with  profit,  and  the 
pleasure  of  living  in  an  earthly  paradise,  such  as 
this  seems  just  now ;  and  as  everything  in  this 
world  must  have  its  drawback,  I  do  not  suppose 
they  are  so  very  far  wrong.  But  who  have  we 
here  ?  You  didn't  ask  anyone  else,  did  you  %  " 
she  asks,  looking  all  round,  as  a  tall,  soldier-like 
figure  comes  up  the  steep  ascent.  "  Let  us  put 
away  the  fragments,  I  always  think  the  relics 
of  a  feast  look  so  uninviting,  but  never  more  so 
than  when  they  mar  the  foreground  of  such  a 
scene  as  this." 

While  Charlie,  Eonald,  and  the  Weasel  devote 
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tlieniselves  to  packing  up,  as  they  insist  in  tlie 
absence  of  the  servants,  sent  out  of  sight  for  a 
time,  Amy  and  Nita  move  away  a  little,  and 
stand  looking  across  the  valleys  with  their  glasses 
while  the  stranger  draws  near  Hearing  his 
steps,  Nita  turns  round  and  scans  him  closely. 

"  Never  saw  him  in  my  life  before,  my  dear," 
she  says  soffo  voce.  "  He  must  have  just  arrived, 
or  we  should  have  noticed  him  somewhere.  He 
is  so  red  we  could  not  have  helped  it.  I  don't 
know  which  is  the  reddest,  his  hair,  his  face, 
or  his  beard !  Ugh !  begging  your  chesnut's 
pardon,  I  cannot  bear  red  hair." 

Meanwhile  the  intruder  approaches  slowly, 
but  with  an  air  of  perfect  confidence,  as  if  sure 
of  a  gladsome  welcome. 

"  He  is  evidently  making  for  us,  Nita,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  he  is  no  friend  or  acquaintance 
of  mine.  Perhaps  he  knows  Charlie,  or  one  of 
the  others." 

But  that  idea  is  dispelled  immediately  by  his 
passing  them  on  the  left,  and  walking  straight 
towards  the  ladies. 
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"  This  becomes  embarrassing,  Amy,"  says  Nita, 
hurriedly  and  a  little  anxiously,  for  now  she  sees 
the  gentleman's  eye  fixed  on  her  with  a  peculiar 
and  appropriative  look,  which  recalls  some 
bygone  sensations,  and  yet  seems  very  strange 
to  her. 

In  another  moment  there  is  a  singular  denoue- 
ment. Lifting  his  hat  to  Amy,  who  is  nearest 
him,  the  next  instant  he  enfolds  Nita  in  his 
arms  without  a  word,  and  embraces  her  passion- 
ately. 

"  Heavens,  Amy !  Is  the  man  mad  ?  Re- 
lease me,  sir,  at  once  !  "  she  shrieks  convulsively 
and  almost  breathless  from  the  vigorous  kisses  on 
her  lips  by  her  impetuous  assailant,  who  at  length 
obeys  her,  as  the  three  men,  attracted  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  sight  and  her  cries,  rush 
across. 

"  Nita  !  "  says  the  man  reproachfully,  as  he 
draws  himself  up.  "What  am  I  to  understand 
from  this  ? " 

"  He  calls  me  by  my  name !  He'll  do  it 
again  !      Oh,    save   me,    somebody  !  "  sobs   poor 
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Nita,  really  almost  beside  herself,  as  she  darts 
behind  Amy,  who  has  no  clue  to  the  extra- 
ordinary scene. 

"  Pray,  sir,  explain  yourself,"  at  last  says 
Amy,  in  her  most  dignified  manner,  "  There 
must  be  some  vast  misunderstanding.  For  whom 
do  you  take  my  friend  ?  " 

"  My  wife,  madam." 

"  His  wife !  Oh,  this  is  beyond  a  joke.  Captain 
Grant,  protect  me  from  this  madman.  My  hus- 
band— at  least,  the  man  I  married — was  dark 
and  handsome.  This  man  is  red  and  hideous ! 
It  is  impossible  ; "  and  as  she  speaks  Nita  places 
herself  between  Charlie  and  Eonald,  who  look 
capable  of  doing  battle  against  at  least  one  other 
such  eruption. 

But  a  great  change  comes  over  the  poor  man 
as  he  hears  her.  His  head  droops.  His  arms 
fall  to  his  side,  and  his  really  good-looking  face 
expresses  by  rapid  transitions  sorrow,  shame, 
resolve,  hope. 

It  is  a  striking  tableau,  as  the  now  excited 
individuals  composing  it  stand  grouped  on  the 
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verge  of  a  tremendous  precipice  over  which  a 
strong  man  beside  himself,  as  the  others  begin  to 
think  he  must  be,  might  well  hurl  several  if  not 
all  of  them  to  destruction. 

For  the  space  of  time  during  which  might 
have  been  slowly  counted  ten,  there  was  a  dread 
feeling  as  comes  over  men  who  know  not  what 
demand  may  be  suddenly  made  upon  their 
powers. 

At  last  with  a  rich  brogue,  which  is  irresistibly 
amusing,  the  stranger  speaks. 

"  Bedad  !  Is  it  myself  that  I  am  ?  All  is 
vanity,  somebody  said,  and  faith  I  am  a  brilliant 
example  of  it,"  touching  his  flowing  beard  with 
a  smile  that  is  contagious.  "  I  was  but  a  slip  of 
a  lad  when  I  left  for  India,  where  not  a  soul 
knew  me.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thinor  to 
change  the  colour  of  my  locks."  (Nita  shivers.) 
"  So,  passing  through  London,  I  got  a  hair-dresser 
to  give  me  some  stuff,  and  I  became  black  as 
a  nigger  until  the  mutiny  broke  out.  When 
nature  favoured  me  with  a  beard,  I  shaved  all 
but   the    moustache,   which  was    easily   kept  to 
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match  my  close- cropped  hair.  And  so  I  wooed 
and  married  under  false  colours  !  Campaigning 
put  an  end  to  the  use  of  razors  and  scissors,  and 
gradually  I  became  what  you  see.  Sterner 
things  drove  thoughts  of  personal  appearance 
from  my  mind,  and  when  I  came  to  you  just 
now  I  had  foro;otten  what  I  was. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me,  Nita  ?  Or  shall  I  go 
back  at  once  and  try  to  obtain  for  3''ou  a  divorce 
by  sun  or  sabre-stroke,  for  I  fear  no  legal  Court 
would  help  you  in  such  a  case,  though  it  has 
been  a  grievous  if  unconscious  deception,  and  I 
am  '  red  and  hideous '  instead  of  '  dark  and 
handsome '  in  your  eyes." 

All  turn  to  Nita,  whose  heart  has  gone  through 
some  varying  emotions  while  he  spoke.  Touched 
at  last  by  his  concluding  sentence,  she  looks  up, 
and,  seeing  the  wealth  of  honest  love  in  his  dark 
blue  eyes,  she  impulsiv^ely  holds  both  hands  out 
to  him,  and  says  : 

"  No,  Terence.  You  need  hardly  do  that ! 
Possibly  you  will  find  me  on  intimate  acquaint- 
ance very  different  from  the  bride  you  left.     We 
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will  give  and  take.  Perhaps  I  may  get  to  like  a 
red  beard  after  all !  If  not  we  can  return  to  the 
status  ante  quo,  as  the  lawyers  say,  by  shaving  it 
and  buying  some  more  dye." 

"Never  no  more  of  that,  me  darlint,"  is  his 
answer,  as  he  again  takes  her,  this  time  not 
unwilling,  into  his  arms.  "  The  scissors  or  razor 
as  much  as  ye  like,  but  the  brush,  never ! " 

"  And  so  ends  this  hairy  tale,"  pipes  the 
hitherto  unnoticed  Weasel.  "  '  Stranger  !  Let's 
liquor.'  I  thought  we  were  going  to  have  a 
scrimmage,  so,  as  you  are  such  a  big  un',  in  case 
you  swept  my  pals  over  the  Khud,  I  armed 
myself  with  these  from  the  basket,"  producing  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  champagne.  ''We'll  drink 
in  '  Simpkin '  to  the  health  of  '  Mouge  ou  Noir ' 
and  his  restored  happiness." 

"  Willingly,  Monsieur  le  Farceur,  if  you  will 
let  me  have  a  crust  with  it.  I  had  but  a  slio^ht 
breakfast,  and  hurried  up  at  once  from  your 
house,  Nita,  when  I  heard  where  you  had  gone." 

With  very  different  feelings  from  those  of  a 
few  minutes  before  the  laughing  party  sit  down 
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again,  while  the  Weasel  gets  out  some  food  for 
the  hungry  and  now  happy  man,  whose  spirits 
rise  with  each  loving  glance  that  Nita  gives  him, 
not  unsparingly,  as  she  discovers  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  that,  if  undoubtedly  red,  he  certainly 
is  not  liideous. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

"  \^1iat's  gone,  and  what's  past  help,  should  be  past  grief." 

Paulina. 

"  What  are  you  up  to,  Paul  ? "  asks  the  Weasel 
oue  morning  a  short  time  after  Bolton's  sudden 
arrival.  "  You  look  as  if  you  had  something  on 
your  mind." 

"  Nothing  escapes  you,  boy.  Well,  the  truth 
is,  our  friend  Mouge  ou  Noir  has  persuaded  me 
to  go  out  after  gooral  with  him  to-day,  and  as 
I  don't  want  Charlie  to  know  I  think  he  is  not 
up  to  it  yet,  I  thought  I'd  get  away  quietly 
before  he  was  out  of  his  room." 

"  And  leave  me  to  tell  him  !  But  seriously, 
what's  wrong  with  him  ?  He's  not  half  the 
fellow  he  was.      It  can't  be  his  wounds,  for  old 
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Hopper  says  they  are  all  right.  I  asked  him 
yesterday." 

"  I  don't  know  ;  at  least,  I  can't  very  well  say. 
I  fancy  it's  the  mind  diseased  a  good  deal  more 
than  anything  else.  He's  not  the  sort  of  man  — 
good  chap  as  he  is — one  can  venture  on  certain 
subjects  with,  unasked.  But  he  has  never  been 
the  same  since  he  told  me  at  Lucknow  that  his 
letters  were  not  all  right." 

"  Ah,  that's  it !  Whenever  the  dak  comes  in  he 
goes  at  them  like  a  hungry  pike,  but,  after  he  has 
turned  all  over,  I  notice  he  leaves  them  unopened 
for  hours." 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  says  Ronald,  as  he  thinks  of 
what  he  saw  at  Amat,  at  the  Residency,  and 
what  he  hears  from  his  brother.  "  I  fear  it's  for 
him  as  for  many,  '  out  of  sight  out  of  mind ; '  and 
yet  she  was  quite  the  last  I  should  have  thought 
to  play  such  a  man  false." 

"  Who  ?  Why,  she  worships  the  ground  he 
treads  on — as  they  say  in  a  book ;  any  fool  can 
see  that." 

"  It's  not  this  one,  but  another." 
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"  You  don't  mean  that  !  Well,  there  will  be  a 
pretty  kettle  of  fish,  which  ever  wins.  This  one 
is  never  happy  out  of  his  sight.  And  if  Venus 
was  a  trifle  shorter  she  couldn't  have  been  better- 
looking.  What  is  the  other  like,  Paul  ?  "  asks  the 
Weasel  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  for  he  is  as  devoted 
in  a  Platonic  way,  to  Amy,  as  she  will  let  him. 

"  Hush !  or  he  may  hear  you ;  and,  though 
things  can't  go  on  much  longer  as  they  are,  I 
should  say,  he  would  be  horribly  hurt  if  he 
thought  we  gossiped  about  his  affaires  de  coeur. 
Tastes  differ,  of  course " — Paul's  mind  dwells 
lovingly  on  a  brunette.  "But  every  one  says 
she  is  the  beauty,  par  excellence,  this  season,  as 
she  was  last ;  besides  that,  she  is  the  heiress  of 
the  day.  Consequently  the  world  of  partis, 
coronetted  and  otherwise,  is  at  her  feet.  1 
understood  Charlie  had  fairly  won  her,  but  my 
brother  tells  a  different  story,  and  certainly  if  she 
don't  write  to  him  it  does  look  queer." 

"Well,  of  course  I  know  nothing  about  the 
tin  and  all  that ;  but  for  looks  la  belle  cousine  will 
be  hard  to  beat  on  any  course,  I  bet." 
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"  Yes ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  Weasel,  that 
whether  it  be  the  other  one's  coldness  or  this 
one's  fire,  the  Master  is  a  good  deal  oftener  up 
there  " — pointing  towards  the  Boltons'  house — 
"  than  he  should  be  for  the  happiness  of  one  of 
them." 

"  Ah,  Paul !  the  old  story  —  '  How  happy 
could  I  be  with  either,  were  the  other  dear 
charmer  away  ! '  I  wonder  how  it  will  end  ? 
Game,  I  trust,  for  this  one.  She  holds  the  best 
cards  in  her  own  hand,  and  should  make  it 
'  Nap.'  You  see  I  don't  know  the  other,"  he 
adds  half  apologetically  for  his  enthusiasm, 

'*  Who  can  tell  ?  If  I  were  he  I  would  take 
the  bird  in  the  hand  :  that  in  the  hedo^e  will 
never  be  his.  But  say  I  am  off  when  Charlie 
comes  out  of  his  den.  I  am  going  to  breakfast 
with  Bolton,  and  we  all  dine  there,  you  know. 
So,  au  revoir." 

'*  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  Captain,  those 
khuds  are  nasty  to  look  at." 

Plunged  in  tliouo;ht  the  Weasel  is  left  sittinsj 
in  the  verandah,  more  nearly  saddened  than  he 
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has  been  since  a  boyish  delinquency  deprived 
him  of  his  promised  first  day's  hunting.  For  he 
sees  well  enough  that  if  the  pleasant  times  of  the 
last  two  months  go  for  nought,  Amy  will  be  nigh 
to  proving  that  a  heart,  even  in  these  degenerate 
days,  may  be  broken. 

Could  he  have  seen  the  ghastly  face  that  looked 
out  on  him  through  the  glass  door  of  an  inner 
room,  he  would  have  learnt  the  dano;er  of  talkino^ 
of  others  who  may  hear  too  keenly  and  over- 
much. 

Poor  Charlie  !  He  was  just  coming  out  of  his 
bath  when  their  chatter  reached  and  fascinated 
him  to  the  spot,  full  of  the  revelation  flashing  on 
him  from  their  words. 

No  lonorer  can  he  conceal  from  himself  what  is 

o 

so  patent  to  others.  Months  have  gone  by  with- 
out a  word  from  Clarice,  and,  since  Eonald  told 
him  at  Lucknow  what  his  brother  said  about 
Archie  Campbell,  he  has  suffered  tortures,  though 
too  proud  to  make  any  sign. 

Some    comfort   he   tried   to   gather  from   the 
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invariable  mention  of  Clarice  by  his  mother  ;  but 
then,   also,   it   was   only  too  apparent   from    her 

letters  that  Archie  was  always  with  them. 

Striving  asfainst  his  iealous  fears,  which  he 
thought  so  unworthy  of  himself,  as  of  her,  he 
would  say  to  himself,  "  But  in  town,  moving  in 
the  same  set,  that  might  easily  be.  Our  engage- 
ment is  not  known,  and  he  always  liked  to  bask 
in  the  sun." 

On  the  other  hand  he  would  argue,  "Yet, 
would  Gilbert  Elliot  write  as  he  has  done  more 
than  once  if  there  was  not  some  cause  ?  And 
why  has  she  so  suddenly  ceased  to  let  me  hear 
from  her  ?  Not  a  word  comes  from  her  even  by 
my  mother." 

Like  most  things  we  think  unmerited,  he  finds 
this  hard,  very  hard  to  bear,  unconscious  as  he  is 
of  any  reason  for  change  on  her  part.  Though, 
as  her  silence  became  pronounced  his  began, 
and  has  now  endured  for  long.  Still  he  is 
too  proud  to  mention  the  hurting  facts  to  any 
one  else. 

S    2 
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Thus,  then,  the  rift  in  their  love -lute  has 
widened,  unacknowledged,  until  now  the  con- 
sciousness of  it  is  forced  on  him  by  the  words 
he  has  so  unhappily  overheard. 

Turning  to  finish  his  toilette  the  sun  pours 
into  his  window,  and  it  flashes  on  him  that  it  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  they  last  sat  together, 
exchanging  their  vows  of  eternal  love. 

Were  hers  so  light  that  they  could  not  stand 
even  one  short  year?  And  with  a  fierce  invec- 
tive on  his  cousin  Archie,  he  little  guesses  how 
richly  deserved,  his  half-formed  resolution  is 
decided. 

As  they  sit  down  to  the  bright  little  breakfast- 
table,  decorated  with  the  flowers  which  Amy 
sends  over  every  morning,  the  Weasel  little 
thinks  of  the  whirlwind  of  conflicting  thoughts 
and  passions  which  had  swept  through  Charlie's 
heart,  concealed  as  are  its  eflects  with  no  small 
success  by  a  manner  only  perhaps  a  trifle  too 
forced  in  its  unusual  gaiety. 

"  So   Paul   thinks  he  alone   is  fit  for  work," 
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presently  he  says,  as  they  lounge  in  the  shade  of 
the  verandah,  overlooking  the  mirror- like  lake. 
"  Why  didn't  you  go.  Weasel  ?  " 

"  You  forget  that  we  promised  to  take  the 
ladies  out  in  the  boat  this  afternoon  and  teach 
them  how  to  throw  a  fly." 

"Did  we?  I  fancy  they  don't  want  much 
learning  in  that  line.  Happily  for  those  fish, 
once  caught  their  misery  is  over.  Ours  only 
begins  then.  But  we  have  compensation  in 
revenge,  and  that  is  sweet,  eh  ? " 

"I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that.  Master.  Any- 
how, I  have  heard  it  'generally  has  an  unpleasant 
after-taste. " 

"That  depends  so  much  on  the  modus  operandi. 
Judiciously  administered,  it  can  be  taken  without 
a  suspicion  of  its  being  cold-drawn.  Though 
God  help  the  giver  in  such  a  case  if  he  has  made 
a  mistake  in  the  disease,"  says  Charlie,  with  a 
prophetic  shudder  as  he  throws  away  his  half- 
smoked  cheroot. 

The  Weasel  looks  gravely  in  his  face.     There 
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is  no  doubt  the  Master  is  cliano'ed  indeed  from 

o 

what  he  was.     Is  it  liver  or  heart  ? 

"  Come,  boy,  what  are  you  dreaming  about  ? 
You  are  getting  silent  as  '  the  Moke.'  Let  us  go 
up  and  see  what  they  are  about  at  '  Bolton 
Abbey.'  I  daresay  they  won't  mind  our  being 
a  little  early  for  luncheon.  I  want  to  see  Amy 
about  one  or  two  things  before  the  mail  goes 
out." 

"  All  right.     You  know  there  is  one  in  this 


eveninoj  ? " 


"  Is  there  ?  I  had  foro-otten  ;  "  but  the  lig;ht- 
ning  glance  of  hope  which'  the  Weasel  catches, 
flares  up,  dies  quickly  away,  and  leaves  dis- 
mally evident  the  cold  ashes  of  the  oft-repeated 
disappointment. 

The  compressed  lips,  and  the  fixed  expression 
which  follow,  would  tell  a  less  attentive  one  than 
his  observant  friend  that  he  has  come  to  a 
determination  not  to  be  lightly  altered. 

Mingling;  little  with  the  rest  of  the  station  the 
time  had  indeed  gone  joyously  for  five  at  least 
of  the  party.     If  Charlie  did  not  find  the  cup 
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always  without  some  bitter  dregs,  he  fancied, 
until  this  morning,  he  had  hidden  their  effects 
from  the  others. 

"  Paul  and  the  Weasel  have  already  shown 
how  little  I  have  succeeded  with  them.  What 
do  the  Boltons  think  ?  Above  all,  Amy  ? " 
These  are  thoughts  which  strike  a  chord  Charlie 
is  surprised  to  find  echoing  not  unpleasantly 
when  he  looks  back,  with  his  newly-extended 
powers  of  vision,  on  all  that  has  passed  during 
tlie  quickly  -  flitted  weeks,  now  swollen  into 
months. 

If  Clarice  has  so  quickly  forgotten  him  for  one 
who  has  always  been  more  or  less  his  rival,  shall 
he  bear  his  grief  any  longer,  when  another  loves 
him  with  a  passion  not  less  than  that  he  fancied 
he  had  won,  and  is  willing  to  make  him  forget 
the  humiliation  of  the  discarded  ?  He  will  give 
the  Fates  one  more  chance.  Tf  the  incoming 
mail  does  not  bring  what  he  feels  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  exj^ect,  then  will  he  e'en  seize  such 
happiness  as  he  sees  to  be  within  his  grasp. 

With  such   feelings  in    his  heart,   it  is   little 
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wonderful  that,  when  they  meet,  Amy  recognizes 
instinctively  a  change  which  makes  her  heart 
leap  with  a  joyful  bound  it  has  not  known  for 
many  an  anxious  day ;  nor  that  their  unspoken 
thoughts  should,  like  surcharged  electric  clouds, 
emit  such  flashes  by  their  expressive  eyes,  that 
Nita  buries  her  doubts  finally,  and  burns  for  her 
husband's  return  that  she  may  tell  him  so. 

The  day  had  gone  well  with  the  chamois- 
hunters  until  on  their  way  back  they  found  the 
necessity  of  crossing,  by  a  natural  bridge,  a 
ravine  of  vast  depth,  and  between  two  and  three 
hundred  feet  in  width. 

"  They  skip  across  like  goats,"  says  Paul, 
enviously,  as  the  active  Hill-men,  encumbered 
though  they  were  with  game  and  ammunition, 
went  over  without  a  sign  of  hesitation. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing  when  you're  used  to  it  ! 
answers  Bolton,  treading  steadily  and  carefully 
after  them. 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  it,"  mutters  Ronald,  as  he 
sees  before  him  six  inches  of  footway  narrowing 
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perspectively  to  nothing,  while  on  either  side 
there  is  an  almost  sheer  declivity  of  more  than 
a  thousand  feet.  "  But  it's  no  use  looking," 
and,  hardening  his  heart  after  the  moment's 
wavering,  he  gets  half-way  over,  when  his  feet 
go  suddenly  from  under  him,  to  the  horror  of 
Bolton,  who,  looking  back,  expects  to  see  him 
on  the  instant  shoot  down  to  certain  death 
below. 

But,  though  not  a  Hill-man  at  home,  he  was 
not  wanting  in  the  needful  nerve  and  presence  of 
mind,  and  as  he  fell  he  threw  himself  across  the 
knife-like  ridge,  over  which  he  lay  bruised  and 
for  a  time  helpless,  while  he  looked  over  into 
the  abyss  so  ready  to  receive  them  into  its 
maw. 

Weaker  than  he  had  thouQ-ht  from  the  loss  of 
blood  from  his  wounds  and  the  subsequent  fever, 
it  was  some  few  minutes  before  he  could  collect 
himself  and  scramble  into  a  sitting  posture  on 
the  perilous  path.  By  this  time,  however,  Bolton 
was  by  his  side. 
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"Sit  still,  man,  for  your  life,  or  it's  not  worth 
a  rupee  !  Give  me  one  foot  after  the  other,  and 
I'll  make  you  all  right." 

Quickly  taking  off  his  grass  shoes,  an  exchange 
was  soon  made  which  enabled  Ronald  to  stand, 
and  then  pass  across  in  the  wake  of  the  kind- 
hearted  Irishman. 

"  Bedad  I  It's  not  myself  that  would  thry  to 
walk  across  that  divil  of  a  place  with  a  pair 
of  leather  shoes,"  says  Bolton,  as  he  looks  at 
Ronald's  nailed  brogues.  "  It's  a  narrow  escape 
ye  had  of  making  a  mighty  fine  supper  for  the 
leopards,  me  boy." 

"Thanks  to  you  only  I  did  not,"  answers  Paul. 
"  If  I  had  been  by  myself  with  those  grinning 
shikaris  I  would  have  been  bound  to  cross  at  all 
hazards  without  much  chance  of  success  or  help." 

When  they  get  in,  Nita  immediately  waylays 
them,  and  on  hearing  of  his  narrow  escape  sends 
Ronald  to  have  his  bruises  champooed,  while 
she  carries  off  her  husband  to  their  own  suite 
of  rooms. 
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"  Oh,  Terence ! "  she  exclaims,  flinging  her 
arms  round  his  neck  as  soon  as  they  are  alone, 
"  I  can  hardly  contain  myself  for  happiness.  I 
am  sure  Amy  has  at  last  won  that  very  tough 
article  which  her  preux  chevalier  carries  some- 
where about  him.  It  cannot  be  in  the  same 
place  as  yours,  my  darling,  or  he  must  have 
succumbed  long  ago." 

*'  And  what  makes  }'ou  so  sure  of  it 
now  f 

"  His  looks,  his  manner.  They  were  always — 
you  know,  I  hope,  monsieur  ? — much  more  hers 
than  mine  even  before  your  Redship  appeared  on 
the  scene ;  but  lately  they  have  been  getting 
warm,  and  to-day,  if  we  had  been  anywhere  but 
in  a  horrid  boat  on  the  lake  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  proposed  to  her." 

"  Commend  me  to  a  thief  for  a  detective ! 
Why  didn't  you  land  and  give  him,  or  her,  a 
chance  ? " 

"And  have  every  glass  in  the  station  levelled 
at  them  !     No,  Terry  ;  but   I  want  you  to   give 
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them  an  opportunity  after  dinner  to  night.  The 
Comet  is  a  grand  institution  for  sighing  lovers. 
How  will  they  commemorate  this  year  of  grace  ! 
You  won't  forget,  dear  ?  " 

"  All  right,  me  darlint.  I  see  you  miss  your 
own  lost  liberty  so  much  you  want  to  see  your 
best  friend  rechained.'" 

"  If  she  finds  the  links  as  golden,  yet  so 
feathery,  as  I  do,  my  Terence,  I  can  wish  her  no 
better  fate." 

"  You  are  too  flattering  !  'Tis  a  ticklish  game 
to  meddle  with,  though  most  tempting  to  your 
sex.     One  of  them  may  dye  !  " 

"  Now  you  are  hideous  !  " 

As  they  sit  in  the  verandah  that  night  with 
their  hearts  stirred  by  the  glowing  emotion  of 
the  day,  and  the  thoughts  which  even  the 
educated  share  in  watching  what  has  in  all  ages 
been  a  source  of  much  superstitious  foreboding, 
the  letters  by  the  English  mail  are  suddenly 
brought  in.  Instinctively  Charlie  looks  at 
Amy  while  he   clutches  those  sent   up  to  him  ; 
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and,    as  he  hurriedly    glances    in    vain   for   the 

long-missed  writing,   he  hardly  knows   whether 

the   siorh    which    follows    is    one    of    sorrow    or 

relief. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  silence  is  only  broken 

by   the   rustling    of    the    paper   pregnant   with 

happiness,   or  grief,   to  more  than  one  in    that 

small  company. 

The  first  to  speak  is  Ronald,  whose  fervent  ex- 
clamation, "  My  God !  I  thank  thee,"  low  as  it  is 
in  tone,  is  up  conventional  enough  to  be  somewhat 
startling  to  the  others,  who,  looking  up,  see 
that  something  more  than  common  has  reached 
him. 

It  is  his  father's  letter,  written  after  the  inter- 
view with  Hotham.  Brief,  but  to  the  very  point, 
it  contains  certain  proof  that  the  prayer  of  all 
his  young  life  has  been  granted,  and  that  now, 
with  an  unstained  name  and  ample  means  before 
him,  he  may  well  venture  to  ask  the  woman  he 
loves  to  be  his  wife. 

It  says : 
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"  Grosvenor  Place,  SOth  June. 

"  My  Son, 

"  I  have  much  to  confess  to  my 
shame  and  your  benefit.  You  have  bought  this 
truly  with  your  blood.  When  I  read  of  your 
wounds  and  gallant  conduct  my  heart  told  me 
on  the  instant  that  I  had  done  you  a  life-long 
injustice.  I  sent  at  once  for  your  poor  mother's 
old  maid,  Hotham.  Slie  showed  me  conclusively 
how  wrong  and  baseless  were  the  conclusions  I 
had  so  hastily  drawn. 

"  I  cannot  restore  the  past,  but  I  will  make 
amends.  For  that  purpose  I  have  been  to 
Gray's  Inn  this  morning,  and  you  are  now  in 
your  rightful  position  as  my  eldest  son. 

"  I  will  not,  at  the  moment,  go  into  details  on 
that  subject ;  but,  as  I  know  you  and  Gilbert  like 
each  other,  I  will  say  that,  in  providing  amply 
for  him,  the  estates  to  which  you  will  succeed 
with  the  title  will  not  be  so  heavily  burdened  as 
I  found  them. 

"  I  hear,  from  some  of  those  who  have  been 
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better  friends  to  you  than  I,  that  the  news  of 
your  dangerous  condition  affected  a  certain  fair 
lady  so  much  that  your  prospects  of  success  in 
that  quarter  are  what  some  of  the  best  partis 
in  London  would  give  their  coronets  in  esse  or 
posse  to  possess. 

"  Such  is  life  !  Probably  the  moment  before 
you  got  this  you  thought  of  me,  if  at  all,  with 
feelings  the  reverse  of  filial ;  and  of  the  young 
lady  in  question  as  some  of  those  in  the  region 
of  your  present  sojourn  worship  the  great 
luminary. 

"  I  trust  that  when  you  have  finished  it  you 
will  realize  the  fact  that  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
succeed  a  swell  with  Venus  as  you  have,  it  seems, 
with  Mars  ;  and  that  I  am  now,  if  I  have  not 
been  before, 

"  Your  loving  father, 

"Claude  Elliot." 

"  P.S. — I  need  hardly  add  that  I  shall  be 
anxious  until  I  hear  from  you  in  reply  to  this ; 
and  that  I  hope  you  will  return  to  England  as 
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soon  as  the  due  performance  of  your  military 
duties  permits. — C.  E." 

"  Nothing  wrong,  Paul,  I  hope,"  says  Charlie, 
looking  up  from  his  own  letter. 

"  No.  The  other  wa.y,  old  fellow — a  startlingly 
unexpected  confirmation  of  a  life-cherished  belief. 
I  will  show  it  to  you  presently,"  he  answers,  as 
he  tears  open  one  from  his  brother.  It  is  not 
less  satisfactory. 

"  Guards  Club,  30th  June. 

"  Dear  Ronnie, 

"  I   must   congratulate    you 

without  delay ;  first  of  all  on  what  I  am  sure  will 

be  your  vigorous  health  when  this  reaches  you. 

When  Dame  Fortune  takes  to  bestowing  favours 

she  does  not  allow  their  grace  to  be  spoilt  by 

contretemps. 

"  Secondly,  upon  your  Victoria  cross,  from 
which  I  bask  in  a  sort  of  reflected  glory.  But 
chiefly  on  what  the  Governor  has  just  been  to 
tell  me. 

"  Knowing  his  nature  I   tried  but  once,  long 
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ago,  to  alter  his  opinion  upon  a  subject  to  which 
I  shall  make  no  further  allusion  than  by  saying, 
most  truly,  that  if  his  present  disposition  towards 
you  had  deprived  me  of  infinitely  more,  I  should 
still  have  rejoiced  for  your  sake. 

"  As  it  is,  however,  he  has  been  so  good  as  to 
tell  me  sufficient  to  show  I  shall  have  ample 
reason  to  congratulate  myself  that  he  is  my 
father. 

"  Yet  another  word.  Victor  Murray  is  no- 
where, the  pater  says,  and  you  have  only  to  go 
in  and  win  the  Clay  shire  heiress.  There  is 
another,  and  I  hear  yet  greater,  one  down  there 
to  whom  I  might  have  thrown  my  handkerchief, 
but  the  fair  Clarice  has  been  captured  by  the 
crafty  Archie,  who  parades  his  conquest  on  all 

occasions, 

"  As  ever,  thine, 

"  GiBBIE." 

Seeing  Charlie  looking  hungrily  at  his  letters, 
and  knowing  he  will  be  glad  for  him,  he  hastily 
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gives  him  his  father's  letter  to  read  ;  but,  too  late, 
when  it's  in  his  hand,  he  sees  it  is  his  brother's 
he  has  got. 

For  a  moment  the  impulse  is  to  snatch  it  from 
him,  but  the  second  thought  prevails,  and  strikes 
him  that  the  swifter  may  be  the  less  cruel  blow. 
And  yet  he  turns  away  while  Charlie  reads,  with 
smiling  face  and  sympathetic  looks,  until  his  eyes 
fall  on  the  last  few  words. 

And  then,  with  a  rattle  in  his  throat  which 
shows  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  by  which  he 
subdues  all  other  sign  of  feeling,  he  gives  the 
letter  back  with  a  look  which  will  haunt  Paul 
for  many  a  day. 

Wringing  his  hand  with  a  grasp  of  steel  he 
utters  but  a  few  low  words. 

"  Your  deferred  sunshine  is  well  now,* Paul ; 
my  morning  was  too  bright  to  last." 

"  Hardly  that,  Charlie,  when  you  have  such 
a  noontide  as  that  before  you,"  is  the  answer 
sotto  voce,  as  Ronald  throws  a  meaning  glance  at 
Amy,  standing  apart  with  an  open  letter  hanging 
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listlessly  from  her  hand,  as  she  gazes  absently  at 
the  moonlit  lake,  reflecting  in  the  almost  day- 
like brightness  the  hills  and  shadows  in  startlinsf 
relief. 

A  most  expressive  "Ah!"  is  all  the  reply. 
But,  presently,  when  Charlie  finds  his  way  quietly 
to  her  side,  there  is  not  one  of  the  others  who  is 
not  glad.  And  so,  on  various  pleas,  they  gradu- 
ally move  indoors  and  leave  the  pair  alone. 


END    OF     VOL.    II. 
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